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CHAPTER I. 


A COUSIN FROM INDIA. 


y(VE has come, Mademoiselle! Your cousin from India 
has arrived. He awaits you downstairs,” cried Marie, 
one of the servants at the convent of the Augustines, 
» near St. Ouen, as she thrust her head into the room 
occupied by Mademoiselle Sophie—better known in her own country 
by the name of Sophia. 

“ Enfin tu le verras,” said Thérése,. Sophie’s fellow-pupil and 
confidante. 

Sophie rose, looked at herself in the glass, to see whether her face 
presented any very evident signs of emotion, smoothed her hair 
almost mechanically, pressed Thérése by the hand, and turned 
towards the door. 

“You look charming, only calm yourself,” said Thérése, as Sophie 
left her to hurry down stairs. 

In the parlour, where visitors were received, stood a tall dark 
complexioned young man, who, but for the effect of the Indian sun, 
would have been fair. 

Pale and trembling with emotion, Sophie opened the door, rushed 
towards him, threw her arms round his neck, and kissed him, as she 
had never kissed anyone before. 

The young man was far too well bred not to return the embrace of 
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the affectionate young girl who clung so tenderly to his lips. He 
kissed her without affectation ; naturally, sincerely, and, above all, 
passionately. The kiss that Mario gives and receives from Patti at 
the end of the garden scene in Faust. 

“‘ How long it is since I have had a letter from you, George! I 
knew your regiment was coming home, but why did you not write ?” 
said Sophie at last, sighing and smiling at the same time. 

“You will never forgive me!” exclaimed the young man in a tone 
of despair. He took her by the hand, looked into her face, and saw, 
what had already struck him when she first entered the room, how 
very pretty she was. 

“There is nothing to forgive,” Sophie replied, advancing towards 
him, and resting her head on his shoulder. 

The young man kissed her again, but this time only for a moment, 
and on the forehead. 

“ How frightened you look !” said Sophie, raising her eyes to his ; 
“and how much—how very much !—you are changed.” 

The young man blushed red—Indian red—through his bronzed 
skin, but said nothing. 

Sophie gave a start. 

“For heaven’s sake tell me who you are!” she called out—— 
“Oh, what have I done! This is not George at all.” 

She sat down on the sofa, hid her face in her hands, and began to 
sob. Then suddenly rising, and without condescending to take any 
further notice of the malefactor who had dared to gather honey from 
lips that did not belong to him, she walked towards the door. 

The malefactor, however, followed her. 

“Listen to me one moment,” he exclaimed ; “I implore you not 
to leave me without hearing: what I have to say.” 

“‘Say,” she replied, in a broken voice; “what words can ever 
——excuse such infamous——such atrocious conduct ?” 

Just then Madame Eugénie, the superior of the convent, made her 
appearance. 

“Thank heaven, madame, you have come!” said Sophie. “A 
dreadful thing has happened. This is not my cousin! This is some 
impostor !” 

She again began to sob. 

“Sophie, my dear child,” said Madame Eugénie, monsieur may not 
be your cousin, but that does not make him an impostor. The 
world no doubt contains numbers of impostors, but it would scarcely 
be fair to apply the term to everyone who does not happen to be 
your cousin. To whom, monsieur, have I the honour of speaking ?” 
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“* My name is Leighton,” said the young man, in poor but respect- 
able French. He gave the superior a card, on which she read, 
“Mr. Alfred Leighton.” 

“Though I have not the honour to be mademoiselle’s cousin,” he 
continued, “yet, as you were kind enough to suggest, madame, I am 
no impostor. I have had the misfortune to incur mademoiselle’s 
displeasure, and I regret it with all my heart. I regret it much more 
deeply than she will ever believe. But I came here with no deceitful 
intention. I did not send my card in, because my name was unknown 
both to you, madame, and to mademoiselle ; and I spoke the exact 
truth when I said I came from mademoiselle’s cousin, Captain 
Thornton.” 

Sophie looked wildly at the offender, but did not utter a syllable. 

“ After all there is no harm done,” said the superior. ‘‘ We heard 
yesterday from the doorkeeper, who, as you must have perceived, has 
not made a vow of silence, that an English gentleman had been here 
who had just arrived from India, and who brought news of Made- 
moiselle Sophie’s cousin. Sophie, like myself, came to the conclusion 
that the Englishman from India, who had come specially to St. Ouen 
with news of her cousin—she had not seen him for, oh, I don’t know 
how many years—was, without doubt, the cousin himself. Otherwise, 
monsieur, if we had not mistaken you for Captain Thornton, you 
would not have been admitted. As it was, but for the natural 
eagerness of Sophie to see her relation, it is I, not she, who would in 
the first instance have received you.” 

“T find that I have undertaken a most difficult task,” said Capt. 
Thornton’s emissary. “I have letters to give to mademoiselle which 
I was requested to place in her hands alone.” 

“‘T decline to receive them,” interrupted Sophie. 

“That is what I was afraid of,” said Alfred Leighton. “Capt. 
Thornton, however, begged me to deliver them to you, and I should 
be very glad if you would allow me to execute his commission.” 

“You can give them to madame,” suggested Sophie, looking 
straight before her, and not in the direction of Leighton. 

“Pardon me ; I was desired to give them to you alone.” 

“To me alone!” she exclaimed sarcastically. ‘My cousin might 
at least have chosen a more discreet messenger.” 

“You seem to have formed a very unfavourable opinion of me,” 
said Leighton. 

Sophie remained silent. 

“IT hope some day you will see reason to change it !” 


Without paying the least attention to this little speech in self- 
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defence, Sophie asked the superior to excuse her, and left the 
room. 

Sophie went up stairs to weep in secret, and to tell the tale of 
her deception and humiliation to the sympathetic Thérése. 

But Thérése, on hearing how poor Sophie had welcomed and 
embraced the wrong man, and how /e faux cousin, instead of warning 
her off, had taken her to his heart and kissed her as though he had 
been dying of love for her, burst out laughing. 

“You look upon it as only a jest, do you?” said Sophie. 

“No,” answered Thérése, “but it is laughable all the same, that a 
young girl should mistake an utter stranger for her future husband, 
and throw her arms round his neck, and still more amusing that he 
should enter so fully into the spirit of the error.” 

“You are an unfeeling girl,” said Sophie. 

“No,” replied Thérése, “I am really very sorry for you ; but the 
circumstances, I repeat, are droll. You mustn’t be annoyed with 
me, Sophie, and for your own sake you really ought not to take so 
serious a view of the affair.” 

“What a villain (scé/érat) he must be!” said Sophie; who could 
not help taking a serious view of the affair. 

“No, not a villain,” remonstrated Thértse. “I dare say most 
other men would have done the same if they had been in the same 
position. You looked very charming, you were bursting with affec- 
tion, and then your demonstration took him by surprise. No, all 
things considered, I should have had a worse opinion of him if he 
had repelled you. Oh, my poor Sophie, to throw away the first fruits 
of your youthful love at random in this manner! What an original 
girl you are !” 

Sophie had now become a little more composed. 

“T shall never see him again,” she said, “that is one thing.” 

“On the contrary, you are sure to see him again, if he is your 
cousin’s intimate friend. Besides, he must make his excuses to 
you.” 

“T don’t need his excuses. His conduct is inexcusable.” 

“He may not think so. But I don’t know what the code of 
politeness would say in the matter. Such a case as this can scarcely 
have been foreseen However, you have not told me what he 
is like, or what he had to say to you about your cousin. I should 
like to know, par exemple, what he will say to your cousin about you, 
or is this terrible though accidental embrace to be looked upon as a 
secret between you for ever ?” 

“He has not told me anything about my cousin. He has some 
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letters from him, I believe, but I would not take them. I suppose 
he will give them to Madame Eugénie.” 

“ Ah, you turned upon him as soon as he released you. I see!” 

“That is to say, as soon as I discovered that he was not my 
cousin.” 

** And how did you find that out?” 

“He looked confused, and I questioned him. Otherwise I don’t 
think he is so very unlike George, and anyone could see that he had 
just arrived from India.” 

“Tf you mean to receive every young man who returns from India 
in that style P 

“On the contrary, if George himself were to come now, I don’t 
know how I should receive him.” 

“ Before giving way to your feelings, you would require positive 
proofs of his identity, I suppose? That would be rather chilling for 
him. But the kisses of a young English girl, so sentimental and so 
full of nazveté, must not be delivered at another time at the wrong 
address. You have already learnt prudence, but the lesson was 
indeed a severe one.” 

“T shall never forget it,” said Sophie, with a sigh. 

“ Naiveté, again!” replied Thérése. ‘He also will remember it, 
and thus you and this Indian will have one memorable and striking 
souvenir in common, and belonging to you two alone—for, on 
consideration, I am sure your cousin will never know anything 
about it. You would not like to tell him, nor would he like to 
hear it.” 

“T shall never mention it again to any living being.” 

“* As for the Indian, he will be a monster if he does not keep the 
secret.” 

“T don’t think he is a bad man,” said Sophie. 

“You called him a villain just this moment ?” 

“Yes, but I don’t think he would behave like a villain coolly and 
deliberately. I cannot help being in a rage with him; but there is 
nothing mean about his appearance. I can never forgive him, nor 
myself either, but he was very sorry afterwards, and I don’t think he 
would do such a thing again.” 

“T should not be too sure of that if you gave him the chance, and 
as for regretting it, though he is bound to apologize to you in the 
most humble manner possible, depend upon it he regrets nothing 
except that you can never mistake him for your cousin a second time. 
When I think of that I almost pity him, I do indeed.” 

“ One of my dearest illusions is destroyed for ever,” said Sophie. 
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“What dream was that?” asked Thérése. 

“Tt was the simplest thing possible. I had always said to myself 
that no man in the world but one should ever kiss me—always 
excepting of course my father.” 

“ Ah! but accidents don’t count ; and after all what may happen to 
you any day if you play at forfeits ?” 

“T never played at forfeits. And if at forfeits you throw your 
arms round gentlemen’s necks and kiss them as”— 

“ As you kissed the Indian,” interrupted Thérése— 

“Then forfeits are a very strange game, in which I shall never 
take part. . . . Don’t you remember the German tale of the 
young girl who vowed that no man should ever see her leg unless he 
married her ?” 

“That must have been before the invention of crinoline ?” 

“I believe it was. However, this young girl, who was so discreet— 
though not more discreet, perhaps, than other young girls—met with 
‘ an accident one day. She fell, and the leg which she had sworn no 
one but her husband should ever behold, was exposed to the view of 
a mere passer by.” 

“ How very terrible, and did she make him marry her?” 

“She made him marry her ; but that is not the point. I was only 
thinking how shocked the young girl must have been when the 
accident happened. She must have felt much as I did when I found 
that I had thrown myself into the arms of this stranger.” 

Just then Marie entered the room to say that Madame la Supérieure 
wished to see Mademoiselle Sophie downstairs. 


CHAPTER HU. 
AN APOLOGY. 


“Wuy what can have passed between you and Mr. Leighton ?” 
asked Madame Eugénie. ‘What did you say to the young man to 
frighten him so?” 

“T frighten him!” exclaimed Sophie. 

“Well, he seemed very much alarmed. I felt sure,” continued 
the Superior, “like yourself, that he was your cousin. But 
don’t you think it was a strange thing to attack him and to treat him 
with positive incivility because he happened to be some one else. 
Mr. Leighton is a very well brought up man (um homme tres bien 
élevé) and he feels deeply the impoliteness of which you have been 
guilty towards him.” 


—— 
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** Oh, indeed! I shall have to apologize to him now for having 
kissed him, I suppose !” said Sophie to herself. 

“Why did you refuse to receive his letters? He had come from 
London, or at least from Paris, all the way to St. Ouen to deliver 
them himself. He had been recommended to call personally by your 
father. There is nothing to reproach him with, except indeed, that 
he asked for you instead of inquiring in the first instance forme. But 
he is an Englishman and does not know our rules. Nor would that 
have made any difference if the ‘ouridre and that other chatterer 
Marie had not taken upon themselves to say absolutely, when he 
called to-day, that he was your cousin.” 

Sophie was obliged to listen to this lecture in silence. 

“‘ What, now, will you say to your father when you are requested to 
explain your behaviour to Mr. Leighton ?” 

“ Mr. Leighton will not make any complaint on the subject, I am 
sure.” 

“And if he should have enough delicacy to abstain from doing so, 
is not that an additional reason why you should regret having wounded 
him? Wounded him too for what? Because after rushing down 
stairs—I could hear at what pace you were descending the staircase— 
to welcome your cousin, you unfortunately found no cousin to 
welcome! A little more restraint would have been becoming. I can 
understand your disappointment ; but that Mr. Leighton should be 
made the victim of it was certainly not just.” 

“ How warmly she takes his part!” thought Sophie. But she was 
still condemned to silence. 

“What he must think of you I can scarcely allow myself to con- 
sider. He knows—indeed every one seems to know—of your 
childish engagement to your cousin.” 

“Childish, madame? Why childish ?” asked Sophie. 

“ At least it was made when you were quite a child. And 
because your cousin, whom you choose to regard as your future 
husband eR 

“Choose to regard!” said Sophie ; “‘ but we have papa’s consent!” 

“Pray do not interrupt me. Because your cousin, whom it pleases 
you to regard as your future husband, is announced, you go into 
transports of delight ; and when the visitor turns out to be, not your 
cousin, but some one who brings news of him, then, instead of 
thanking him for the trouble he has taken, you insult him! Yes, 
I may almost say that you insulted him. 

“Tam very sorry, I am sure,” replied Sophie, at last, “if I said 
anything wrong, but how can it be remedied now?” 
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“Tt can very easily be remedied,” said Madame Eugénie. “ Mr. 
Leighton is still here.” 

Sophie gave a little start. 

“T begged him to wait until you became a little more reasonable, 
and he kindly consented to do so.” 

Sophie saw what was coming, and had a great mind to tell Madame 
Eugénie precisely what had taken place. But she knew that she had 
only herself, and her own precipitancy, to blame, and dreaded the 
Superior’s displeasure. 

“What do you wish me to do, Madame ?” she asked. 

“What I desire you to do, above all, is to receive the letters which 
Mr. Leighton brings you. One was to me, from your papa, who 
authorises you to read those sent to you by your cousin, without sub- 
mitting them to me previously.” 

“T have no objection to your reading all of them,” said Sophie, 
“indeed, I should be much obliged to you, Madame, if you would.” 

“That is not necessary. But I was about to say, that after 
receiving the letters, which Mr. Leighton has been kind enough to 
bring you, it would be becoming on your part to express, or at least 
to hint at, the regret which you really ought to feel for your conduct 
towards him just now.” 

“Certainly I will receive the letters from him, Madame,” replied 
Sophie, “ since you order me to do so; but pray do not subject me to 
the humiliation of making excuses to him.” 

“On this point I do not insist at all. It is not absolutely your 
duty, but it would at least be graceful on the part of a young lady to 
act as I have suggested.” 

“ But how can I apologise to him for ” she stopped abruptly. 

“In this matter, do as you please; but we must not keep Mr. 
Leighton waiting any longer.” 

The Superior opened the door of the far/oir, and went into the 
ante-room adjoining it, where the ambassador from India was waiting. 
In the meanwhile, Sophie, finding herself caught in a trap, made a 
sudden and rather malicious resolution. 

“T am most distressed,” said Alfred Leighton, in English, as he 
returned to the Jar/oir, “that you should have been caused so much 
trouble, Miss Arnold, on my account ; but it will be very kind of you 
if you will let me give you up my letters. Here is one from your 
father ; he has gone to see a friend at some distance, or he would 
have accompanied me here himself ; and here is rather a large packet 
from Captain Thornton.” 

Sophie took the letters, and, after a little hesitation, said—not 
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knowing what to say—‘“I hope Captain Thornton was quite well 
when you last saw him ?” 

“Yes ; he has now quite recovered.” 

**T did not even know that he had been ill; but that accounts for 
his not writing.” 

“Oh, he was dangerously ill some months ago; if you were to see 
him now you would scarcely know him. I beg your pardon,” he 
added, seeing that this last remark had made Sophie blush. “ Will 
you excuse me,” he continued immediately afterwards, “if I ask you 
how long it is since you have seen your cousin ?” 

“T saw him the day before he left England to join his regiment— 
now about six years ago.” 

“You must have been very young, Miss Arnold?” 

“TI was about thirteen,” said Sophie, “or scarcely so old.” 

“T am astonished,” said Leighton, “when I think of it, that I 
should ever have been so rash as to undertake to bring you these 
letters.” 

“Do you know what they enclose, then ?” asked Sophie. 

“But Thornton,” he continued, without answering her question, 
“is my greatest friend, and I thought I was bound to take charge of 
them, when he asked me to do so. I have need of the greatest 
indulgence from you, and and I am afraid I am not likely to 
obtain it.” 

“Speak French,” said Sophie, looking with an almost imperceptible 
glance towards the Superior. 

“T have only now to add, Mademoiselle,” he continued, “ that I 
regret, or rather that I am bound to apologize for, my importunity in 
asking to see you, instead of leaving my letters at the gate; but you 
will understand the position in which I was placed, and that I had 
given a positive promise to deliver them to you, personally.” 

“T am sure,” intervened the Superior, “that Mademoiselle Arnold 
is only too much obliged to you for your kindness in calling yourself.” 
—She at the same time gave Sophie a look, which was at once under- 
stood. 

“If I received you,” began Sophie, nerving herself for the effort, 
“in a very extraordinary manner, believe me that I regret it most 
deeply, and far more than I can ever express.” 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle!” interrupted Leighton, who understood the 
true meaning of the pretended apology. 

“T wish I could efface it from my recollection, and from yours,” 
continued Sophie, ‘‘and I can assure you that I can never forgive 
myself for my hastiness and want of thought.” 
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“Asses ma petite,” whispered Madame Eugénie, who thought 
Sophie was excusing herself rather too fully. 

“T am exceedingly grieved,” said Alfred Leighton, on his side, 
“that you should think it necessary to speak to me in this manner. I 
shall never forget the happiness I experienced in meeting you.” 

Sophie blushed, and this time to the ears ; while Leighton bowed 
to her and to the Superior and left the convent. 

Marie was waiting in the passage outside the farloir to see the 
Indian cousin as he went out of the house, and Jacqueline, the éouriére, 
inspected him carefully as he passed through the outer gate. 


CHAPTER III. 
A PACKET OF LETTERS. 


“WILL you read the letters?” said Sophie to the Superior, 
remembering the convent rule on the subject. 

“Not unless you wish to show them to me,” replied Madame 
Eugénie, “ They all come as it were from your father, but if there 
is anything in them that you may wish to consult me about afterwards, 
do not hesitate to confide in me.” 

Alfred Leighton had already given Madame Eugénie to understand 
what the contents of Captain Thornton’s letter must be. 

“You behaved charmingly at last,” said the Superior, “I knew 
you were a good, obedient girl, but you went further than I 
intended.” 

“T did my best,” said Sophie. 

“So you did,” replied Madame Eugénie. She kissed her and 
told her to go and read the letters by herself. 

The letters which Sophie carried upstairs to devour hastily and to 
digest at leisure, were from three different persons. 

To begin with, there was a letter from Sophie’s father, which was 
of course not the first to be opened. 

Secondly, there was a letter from her cousin, which she had torn 
open before she had reached her room. 

Thirdly there was a packet of letters in her own handwriting. 

“What a correspondence !” said Thérése, who had been anxiously 
awaiting Sophie’s return ; “ which do you begin with ?” 

Sophie had already opened the letter from her cousin, she changed 
colour, gave the letter to Thérése, and hiding her face in her hands, 
began to sob. 
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“Tears again? Whata day this is to be,” said Thérése, “ what 
can have happened now, Sophie?” 

The letter which had caused Sophie so much grief was as 
follows :— 


** Madras, March 15th, 186— 
“My VERY DEAR SOPHIE, 


“Tt is now a long time since I wrote to you. But I never was a 
good correspondent, and I have been so wretchedly ill for the last few 
months that to write has been out of the question. All sorts of 
things have happened to me of late. I often think of the pleasant 
time we passed together when you were a very little girl and I was 
scarcely more than a boy. It is easy to form delightful projects at 
that age, but not so easy to carry them out afterwards. I wonder 
whether you would even recognize me, if you were to see me now.” 

(“* Always this question of recognition,” thought Sophie.) 

“Instead of going home with the 22nd Hussars, I have made 
a very advantageous exchange into an infantry regiment which has 
just come out. If I remain in India six years longer” (“Six years 
longer !” said Sophie to herself with a pang), ‘I am sure you will not 
know me at all. 

“T have now an important piece of news to communicate, which I 
make a point of sending to you before any one else. I am in sober 
reality going to be married, and before you receive this letter shall 
have led the future Mrs. Arnold to what is poetically called the 
hymeneal altar. How impossible this would have seemed six years 
ago! But ‘?homme propose et Dieu dispose.’ 

“What changes take place in this world. But the grief of leaving 
you was my first sorrow, and I can assure you, my charming Sophie, 
that when at some distant day I return to England, the greatest 
pleasure I shall look forward to will be that of seeing you again. 

“JT would have given anything to have been able to keep your 
letters, which have afforded me so much pleasure. But on con- 
sideration I think it best to return them. I do not like to trust 
them to the post. Besides, fancy sending sixty-six letters, all in a 
lump, by post” (‘‘I sent them to Aim by post, nevertheless,” repeated 
Sophie). “They will be given to you by an intimate friend of mine, 
named Leighton. He is not in the 22nd, but he is a very good fellow 
all the same ; and I have made him promise to deliver this and the 
other letters either to yourself personally or to your father. I have 
written, however, to my uncle at length on the same subject. 
“Trusting, my ever dear Sophie, that you will not forget me, and 
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that when I return to England, dried up and peppery as a capsicum, 
you will still be able to recognise in me something of the schoolboy 
who loved you so much, and to whom you were so kind as-a little 
girl, 
“T remain, yours always most affectionately, 
““GEORGE THORNTON.” 


“ Of the two I prefer the faux cousin,” said Thérése, when she had 
finished reading the letter, ‘‘ but you have had a fortunate escape. 
It is better that you should be deceived by him now than that he 
should have betrayed you afterwards.” 

“Fortunately I have one resource left,” exclaimed Sophie, still 
weeping, “‘I can take the veil.” 

“ A Protestant take the veil ?” inquired Thérése. 

“*T can become a Catholic,” answered Sophie. 

“ And your father?” asked Thérése. 

“ He little cares what Ido. You have not seen the letter he sent 
me by Mr. Leighton? Look at it.” 

Thérése took the letter which Sophie held out to her, and read as 
follows :— 


‘* Chateau Thierry, St. Ouen, May 15th, 186— 
“My DEAREST SOPHIE, 


“Mr. Leighton, the bearer of this note, brings news from George. 
I dare say Madame Eugénie will receive him if you ask her to do so. 
From what Mr. Leighton tells me I can guess the contents of 
George’s letter to you. Do not blame me in the matter. You know 
what I said from the beginning. If you are really distressed confide 
in the Superior, who has been a true mother to you. But you are 
too sensible a girl and have too much character to let this little 
trouble prey upon you. You will no doubt consider George a very 
heartless young man. All I think of him is that he is a young man. 
They are all the same. If you have anything to say to me you can 
send word by Mr. Leighton, who is going to stay with me for a few 
days. Good bye, I shall see you soon. 

“Your affectionate papa, 
“ RICHARD REDGREAVE ARNOLD.” 


“Your father is quite right,” said Thérése, “ you ought not to allow 
yourself to be affected by what such a cousin as that writes to you. 
A man you have not seen for six years, and who has, no doubt, grown 
worse every year, as you every year have grown better.” 
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“T cannot help caring for him,” replied Sophie ; “ I cannot help 
caring for him, even now. Every day for the last six years I have 
thought of him, prayed for him; and, oh, how I have longed to see 
him! How could he forget me, when I wrote to him so constantly, 
-and told him all I thought, all I felt, all I hoped for! Only look, 
Thérése,” she continued, taking up the packet of returned letters, and 
exhibiting them as so many material proofs of her constancy and 
affection. She gazed at them for a few moments, and then suddenly 
threw them into the fire. 

“ There’s a good girl,” said Thérése, “forget him ; he little knows 
what a treasure he has lost.” 

“ Give me his, also,” and the faithless cousin’s letter was consumed 
in company with her own. 

“T knew you had plenty of courage,” said Thérése ; “all I wish 
now is, that the writer of the letter were here, and that the fire were 
bigger.” 

“‘ Ah, for shame !” cried Sophie. 

“Yes, my darling, I would burn him also for the pain he has caused 
you.” 

“It is sad to think of,” said poor Sophie, sighing, and wiping her 
eyes for the last time; “but I am afraid that if every man who broke 
his promise to a young girl were to be burned P 

“There would be a great many bonfires,” interrupted Thérése, 
who did not wish to be too serious, “and the price of wood would go 
up. Yes, I am afraid that is true.” 

“Tt need never happen more than once, after all,” said Sophie, 
mournfully ; “ it is like death in that respect.” 

“ Allons ma petite Sophie, 1 thought you were not going to give way 
to melancholy?” remonstrated Thérése. 

“What am I to do?” asked the unhappy girl. 

“Well, in the first place, you are not to break your heart for an 
absurd Indian, who cannot appreciate you, and whom you have not 
seen since you were thirteen. ar exemple, do English girls of 
thirteen really give and accept promises of marriage? They are 
precocious !” | 

“They are deceived, like girls at all ages,” replied Sophie, who 
thought the world ought to come to an end because her cousin had 
forgotten the vows he had made six years before to a little school- 
girl. 

“Shall you tell Madame?” asked Thérése. 

“*T shall tell no one.” 

“Well, I cannot leave you here, my poor child, to pine by your- 
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self,” said Thérése, at last, “and the classes will begin directly. Let 
us go down stairs.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
LA CARITA. 


At the Augustines, as at other convent schools, young girls are pre- 
pared in a very elaborate manner for the world, by nuns who have 
renounced the world for ever. How pious women, who have 
deliberately given up all thought of matrimony, and have chosen 
for themselves what, if not absolutely the better, is very probably 
the safer life, can reconcile it to their consciences to educate young 
ladies, as if for the express purpose of catching husbands, I do not 
know ; but so it is. The spiritual welfare of the pupil is, doubtless, 
cared for ; but it is equally certain that those accomplishments which 
are thought so well calculated to secure the advantageous “ settle- 
ment” of a young lady in this world are not forgotten. 

Drawing, singing, instrumental music of various kinds, were culti- 
vated with particular care at the Augustines, and Sophie was already 
an excellent pianist, and played the harp like a young St. Cecilia. 
As for the convent choir, in which the nuns and their pupils sang 
together, it was celebrated for miles round, and the Abbé Poiret had 
often complained that the strangers who attended service in the con- 
vent chapel seemed much more impressed by the singing of the Sisters 
and their young charges than by his sermons. 

This was the afternoon for practising choral singing, and Thérése 
justly thought that this, or any other occupation, would have a good 
effect in diverting Sophie’s attention from Indian subjects. 

They went down stairs, passed through the voderie, where four nuns, 
detached for this particular service, were occupied all day long in 
making clothes for the rest of the inmates ; through the /éngerie, where 
the linen of the convent was kept in large presses, and at last reached 
the schoolroom. 

The Superior was already there. She smiled on seeing Sophie 
enter, went up to her, and said, “I am so glad you are not late ; I was 
afraid your letters might have detained you, and our choir would have 
suffered.—That is not your place, Thérése, the contraltos are on the 
right.” 

Madame Eugénie took her seat at the harmonium, struck a chord, 
and the convent choir was about to commence Za Carita, Rossini’s 
beautiful hymn for female voices, when the convent parrot—the 
inevitable parrot—uttered a note of most unmusical quality. Although 
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this interruption was by no means unexpected, and, in fact, was 
looked for as a matter of course, it caused a general titter among the . 
assembly. 

“Tie up the parrot’s beak,” said Madame Eugénie ; an order which 
one of the nuns proceeded to execute. The offending bird was kept 
chained to a perch in a room called the infirmary, where its presence 
served to amuse the convalescents and patients, none of whom at this 
time were seriously ill. 

The parrot’s beak having been carefully tied up with a thread of 
green silk, the fair young choristers began their chant anew; and 
Sophie found in the sweet music a temporary consolation, which no 
words could have given her. 

Her clear soprano voice, though not loud, was of penetrating 
quality, and had a ¢imbre of its own, so that it could be distinguished 
from the mass of other voices. 

Alfred Leighton, who had lingered near the convent, was attracted 
by the singing, of which, however, only a faint sound reached him. 
He approached the side of the building from which it seemed to pro- 
ceed, and found a group of listeners collected at one of the outer 
doors. Alfred wondered whether, by some chance, it happened to 
be the custom of this convent to admit amateurs at a stated hour to 
hear the performances of the choir. 

The amateurs were not of a very distinguished kind, and Alfred 
observed that each one was armed with a pot or pan of some descrip- 
tion, and wielded a large wooden spoon. 

The amateurs looked with a jealous eye at Alfred, “ Qwest ce donc 
qu'il vient faire ii, celui 7a?” said one of them. ‘ Has he not enough 
to eat at home?” 

“If he comes near me,” said another, “I shall drop my iron pot 
on his toes.” 

“ Des bétises!” said a third. ‘ He wears a coat worth fifty francs. 
If he is hungry it is not for Madame Eugénie’s soup, but for the eyes 
of one of the fensionnaires.” 

La Carita was repeated a second and a third time. 

Alfred listened and tried to distinguish, and fancied he could 
distinguish Sophie’s voice from the others. When the lovely melody 
had been sung a third time, Madame Eugénie was apparently satisfied 
with the execution, and the concert came to an end. The atmosphere 
was still full of harmonious sounds when the doors were suddenly 
opened and the troop of beggars with their pots, pans, and wooden 
spoons pressed in. 

“ Et cet autre, i ne vient pas?” cried the servant who had opened 
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the door and, who was no other than Marie. It was now dusk; but 
she saw, as soon as she had spoken, what a mistake she had made. 

“ Pardon, Mensieur, mille pardons /” she exclaimed, as she recog- 
nised Alfred, who, on his side, seeing what a mistake he had made, 
said nothing, but, with a slight inclination of the head, turned away. 


CHAPTER V. 


DESPAIR ! 


At the meal, corresponding to what in England is called “tea,” 
and which at English schools is called “tea” all the same, even though 
no tea be drunk thereat, the Superior asked Sophie whether she 
had received any good news from India. 

Sophie had the audacity to reply that she Aad; upon which 
Madame Eugénie opened her eyes a little, but made no remark. 

“ Excellent news,” added Sophie ; “there will now be no obstacle, 
Madame, to my remaining here for ever.” 

“‘ Ah, my poor Sophie, you are too impulsive,” said the Superior. 
“You wish now to throw yourselfinto a convent, as a little while ago 
you threw yourself into the room where there was a stranger whom 
you mistook for a dear friend. You must make no mistake as to the 
true character of a convent, and of that, as yet, you know nothing. 
But you do not look at all well, my poor child.” 

“No, I do not feel well;” answered Sophie, and it would have 
been vain for her to have maintained the contrary. 

** You are dressed too lightly,” remarked the Superior. ‘You are 
wearing your muslin already, although it is now only spring, and as 
cold as winter.” 

In winter the pupils at the Augustines’ Convent wore dark green 
dresses with bonnets to match, so that seen from a distance, when 
they were out walking, they looked like a company of riflemen. In 
summer, however, the prescribed attire was a white muslin dress with 
a green sash (bonnet of straw trimmed with green—gloves at dis- 
cretion); and Sophie, for reasons of her own, had received her 
visitor from India in summer costume. 

Green is seldom found a becoming colour—though what colour 
is unbecoming worn by a really pretty girl? But the Superior of the 
Augustines’ could not undertake to disfigure her pupils, all she could 
do was to give them a toilette as little calculated as possible to 
encourage vanity. 

Nevertheless, there are many ways of tying a green sash, and a 
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plain white dress is always so becoming to a young girl, that Sophie, 
on the occasion of Alfred’s visit, looked as charming as though she 
had been created for that special and sole purpose. 

“T am glad you wore the grasshopper’s dress,” said Thérése. “I 
like you better as a grasshopper than as a beetle.” 

It was an accepted fact, or rather an accepted joke, based upon 
something resembling a fact, that the pupils of the Augustines’ looked 
like grasshoppers in their white dresses with sashes of green, gauzy 
silk, and like beetles in their dresses of dark green cloth. 

“Tt matters very little now,” answered Sophie, “what I wear.” 

“ For a grasshopper you are not very lively.” 


“Lively? No, indeed.... But good night. You are very 
kind, but my head aches, and I must go to bed.” 
“Poor girl! . . . . Good night,” said Thérése. 


Sophie kissed her, blushing as though she were ashamed of what 
she was doing, and retired to her bedroom. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IL BACIO. 


Wuen Aboulhassan and Schemselnihar met at the door of the 
Palace of Continual Pleasures they embraced with so much transport 
that they both fainted on the spot, and would have fallen to the 
ground if the female attendants who had followed Schemselnihar had 
not supported them. Nor was it until “stimulants had been 
applied,” in accordance, no doubt, with the directions of some 
Humane Society of the period, that the lovers returned to 
consciousness. * 

When la Petite Fadette gave her “fadet” a kiss of love, the youth 
lost his head and all but swooned.t 

When the ecstatic Louis Lambert kissed for the first time the lips 
of his divine Pauline, he fell into a fit of meditation and passed 
gradually into a state of catalepsy.t 

But these young persons were violently in love with one another 
before, whereas Alfred had never seen Sophie, nor Sophie Alfred, 
until they fell into one another’s arms at their first meeting in the 
parloir of the Augustines’ Convent. 

It was awkward, especially for Sophie ! 





* Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. t “‘La Petite Fadette,” by Georges Sand. 
t ‘*Louis Lambert,” by H. de Balzac. 
VoL. V., N.S. 1870. L 
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As for Alfred, if, after what had passed he had not been desperately 
in love with Sophie, he would have deserved nothing less than death— 
on the principle which made the Spartans put to death ill-conditioned, 
incapable children, from whom nothing manly could be. expected. 
He had seen her for three minutes; he had seen her above all ina 
moment of expansion; he knew as much of heras Romeo, at the 
period of the balcony scene, knew of Juliet; Fate had thrown her 
into his arms, and he felt in the still living pressure of her lips 
the seal of Fortune. There was nothing, he thought, so angelic in 
the way of costume as a white dress, and Sophie’s green sash had 
twined itself round his heart. 

These details may appear trivial and even absurd to those who 
never were in love, or who forget what their habitual state of mind was 
until the fever left them. But Alfred loved Sophie so completely 
that her defects (for she had defects) charmed him as much as her 
beauties. Thus, one of her lower teeth was a little crooked, the 
effect of which was analogous to that of a mouche on a beautifully fair 
skin. It drew attention to her teeth in general, which were as white 
as milk, as brilliant as ivory, and as delicate as mother of pearl. 

From that time forward it seemed to him that there was something 
insipid in the beauty of a woman who had perfectly straight teeth. 

This was not merely love at first sight; it was love at first sight, 
love at the first touch of the hand, love at the first pressure of the 
lips, all in one, with perfect confusion of cause and consequence, 
consequence and cause. 

Independently of the striking and suggestive circumstances of their 
first meeting, which could only have been lost upon a man devoid of 
all imagination, Alfred had a number of reasons for loving Sophie. 
He loved her for her soft brown hair, for her rosebud complexion, for 
the calmness and purity of her forehead, for the Mediterranean 
blueness of her eyes, for the delicacy and sensitiveness of her nose, 
mouth and chin, for the gracefulness of the head which had leant so 
confidingly upon his breast, for the slenderness of the waist that he 
had encircled, for the eloquence of the hand that he had pressed, for 
the sweetness of the lips that he had kissed, and for the tenderness 
of the heart which for a few brief moments he had felt beating against 
his own. 

He hated his friend Thornton for the doubtful rights he had once 
possessed over this source of all delight, and was half annoyed to 
think that he had voluntarily resigned them. 

He was perfectly free ; but if he had been formally engaged to be 
married, he felt that he should have cared as much for that as for an 
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open engagement to take tea with his grandmother. If his bride 
had actually been waiting for him at the altar, he would have let her 
wait, now that he had seen and embraced this soul-entrancing 
Sophie. 

He of course could not tell whether Sophie returned his love, but 
it seemed impossible to him that she should inspire him with such an 
all-pervading passion and feel nothing of it herself. It seemed 
impossible that his every wish should be for her, and that she should 
in no way feel the force of his desire. 

However that might be, he loved her for two; and if she did 
not love him, he was determined at least that she should love no 
one else. Even if she hated him, that could not prevent his loving 
her, as a painter loves the finest pictures, a poet the most beautiful 
poetry, a musician the most divine music. 

Alfred’s first impulse after leaving the convent was to go back to 
it, ask to see Sophie, on no matter what pretence, and tell her that 
he would live or that he would die for her and her only; and that 
she should neither live nor die for anyone but him. 

But this, on consideration, was out of the question. Then, still 
haunted by a sense of her beauty as by the recollection of a lovely 
melody, he wandered round and round the convent, until at last he 
heard the opening strains of Za Carita, and fancied that among the 
voices he could recognize the incomparable one of Sophie. 

How he posted himself at the back entrance of the convent, how 
he was looked upon by the beggars who had assembled there, and 
how he was in the first instance mistaken for a beggar by Marie, the 
convent servant, has already been told. 

But long after the beggars had departed, and after Marie had 
closed the gates for the night, Alfred still remained watching the 
convent windows, until at last he noticed one particular window 
which was lighted up, and at which, to his intense joy, he saw Sophie 
appear. 

Her beloved head was only visible for a moment as she pulled the 
window curtains to. But Alfred knew where her room was. This 
would seem to be of about as much advantage to him in the prosecu- 
tion of his suit as to know the position of the planet Venus. It was 
interesting, however, and Alfred watched and watched, but saw 
Sophie no more, until at last the convent clock struck nine. 

The windows of the convent bedrooms, which a few minutes before 
had been full of light, now once more became dark—with the 
exception always of Sophie’s. The poor girl was sitting up. Some- 
thing had agitated her. Was it the reception she had accorded to 
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him? Or—hateful thought! was it the contents of the letters he had 
given to her? 
Alfred still watched, and the light still shone in Sophie’s window. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IL BACIO (continued ). 


THE most popular scene in the popular opera of Fra Diavolo is that 
in which the heroine, Zerlina, is exhibited to the audience engaged at 
her night toilette. How neatly she arranges her hair, and how 
tenderly she prays for the lover to whom she is to be united the next 
morning, is well known to those who have seen the graceful, elegiac 
Bosio, or the graceful, but by no means elegiac, Lucca, in this 
interesting part. 

Let the popular scene in Fra Diavolo stand for what it is worth. 
My heroine, however, is not a servant at a village inn, and it is 
impossible to take such a liberty with her, as to break in upon her in 
the silence and solitude of her bedchamber. 

Or if we must enter, let us at least apologize beforehand. But 
Sophie’s lips were on fire, and there can be no harm in telling how 
earnestly she tried to cool them—bathing them with water, and 
rubbing them with her handkerchief, as though they needed not 
only to be cooled, but also purified. 

This, of course, produced the very contrary effect to what she had 
intended. Her lips burned more and more, as she tried more and 
more to efface the seemingly ineffaceable stamp of Alfred’s kiss. She 
had wept to an absurd extent in the course of the day, and was 
annoyed with herself for having done so ; but now she lay down on 
the bed and, for the first time, cried with rage. 

Sophie felt as Nyssia must have felt when she found that she had 
unconsciously, and through her husband’s amorous pride, been made 
to expose her beauty to the gaze of the admiring Gyges. The Abbé 
Poiret did not teach his pupils to read Herodotus, and Sophie knew 
as little as other girls of the story of Gyges and Candaules. But she 
hated her cousin for having caused her to lend herself to the embrace 
of Alfred, and she felt disgraced and insulted by his kiss. She, above 
all, who had sworn to herself that she would accept this demonstration 
of love from no man but her husband, present or future. - 

She also felt like Lady Macbeth, with the imaginary drop of blood 
on her hand, and, innocent as she was, experienced all the torments of 
remorse. 
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But her situation was above all that of poor Nyssia, and she 
blushed more from indignation than from shame, as she said to her- 
self that Alfred would no doubt write to George and tell him how she 
had thrown herself into his arms, and how he had kissed her, and how 
lovingly she had returned his embrace. 

And George, who was to have been her husband, and who had 
sworn to marry no one but her, on hearing this would laugh! Men 
were so bad! They were capable of anything ! 

Who knew but that at this moment Alfred was not telling some 
friend, some chance travelling acquaintance, what a droll adventure 
he had had, and how amusing it was to be received by a school-girl 
who, without giving you time to speak, ran up to you, half sighing, 
half sobbing, and threw her arms round your neck ? 

Oh, men! how wicked they were, and how much better it was to 
pass one’s life in the peacefulness and retirement of a convent, than 
to trust to a man even fora moment! That her cousin, whose image 
she had cherished so long, should have forgotten her and deceived 
her, was dreadful enough. But to take another person, and that per- 
son a young man, into his confidence; to tell him everything, as 
George, no doubt, had done ; to send him to take her by surprise, 
and to lay for her such a snare as that into which she had fallen, and 
from the effects of which she felt that she never could recover: this 
was infamous, cowardly, and beyond forgiveness ! 

The reader need scarcely be reminded that all Sophie’s cousin had 
done, in regard to the unpardonable crime charged against him, was 
to entrust some letters of importance to a friend, who he was sure 
would deliver them safely ; but the idea which haunted Sophie, which 
she could not, and did not, try to dispel, was that she had been made 
an exhibition of, that her holiest feelings had been trifled with, that 
her lips, sacred to true love, had been profaned in mere wantonness ; 
and this through the baseness and perfidy of one who had sworn 
always to cherish and protect her. 

Then once more she blamed herself and her own folly, and bit her 
offending lips, savagely, as though she would have destroyed them for 
the part they had played. 


Lying down in the bed, without taking her clothes off, and covering 
her flushed face with her hands, she tried to go to sleep. 

But what if sleep will not come? Here the oft-quoted case of 
Mahomet and the mountain does not apply. You cannot go to sleep, 
if sleep will not come to you; and poor Sophie, weary, but at the 
same time feverish and excited, closed her eyes in vain. She saw 
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Indian monsters in the darkness, and her lips became hotter and 
hotter. 

At last she rose, and, in her restlessness, began to walk up and 
down the room like a young antelope confined in a cage. Her lips 
seemed to be on fire. She poured water into the washhand basin, 
and dipped her mouth into it. : 

Just then Thérése entered the room, as quietly as possible, and, 
astonished to see Sophie with her face under water, called out, “‘ Mon 
Dieu, que fais tu? Are you so very thirsty, or are you actually 
drowning yourself?” 

Sophie, caught in such a ridiculous position, could scarcely keep 
from laughing. 

“Yes ; you may laugh,” said Thérése, “ but you must tell me why 
you were dipping your face in the water, all the same.” 

“T was simply very hot, Thérése, and I wished to make myself 
cool, that was all.” 

“Shall I throw a jug of water over you?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“T will then, if you don’t go to bed.——Come, go at once.” 

“T am going.” 

“Be quick, then. The notion of keeping me up till nearly eleven 
o’clock !” 

“T did not wish to keep you up.” 

“No; but I could not go to sleep while you were walking about 
like a wild thing in the next room. Go to bed, now, like a good 
girl.” 

“T will.” 

“That is a promise, mind now, good night! I won’t kiss you 
with your wet face. Your hair is wet also. Mind you dry it before 
you go to bed. Ah, Sophie, you are a strange girl!” 

Sophie, thus admonished, retired to rest, and cried herself to 
sleep, like a little child. 








‘ 
CHAPTER VIII. 
M. DE VILLEBOIS. 


Ir was nearly ten o’clock ; but for the moon it would have been 
quite dark; and Alfred was still pacing one of the fields, which 
adjoined the convent garden, and watching the light in Sophie’s 
window, as a shepherd on the banks of the Nile might have watched 
some favourite star. He sat down on the grass, still gazing, and 
wondered when and how he should see Sophie again. 
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Just then a dog came bounding into the field, followed by another 
dog, who was followed by a man carrying a gun. The dogs started 
on seeing Alfred, and were proceeding to reconnoitre him in the 
usual manner, when they were called off by the man. 

Fancy being caught at ten o’clock at night lying down in a field ! 

Alfred felt himself in rather a stupid position, but he had enough 
presence of mind not to get up. He said, “Good evening,” to the 
master of the dogs, and remained just as he was. 

“Who is it? It is not Pierre?” asked the sportsman. 

“No, my name is not Pierre,” answered Alfred.- 

“T thought, perhaps, it was the garde de chasse. You see it is 
rather late. Monsieur is apparently a stranger?” 

“Yes, I am a stranger. If Monsieur belongs to the police, I shall 
have much pleasure in showing him my passport.” 

“‘ You are too polite, sir, I do mot belong to the police.” 

“‘T congratulate you upon it.” 

“Tt is I, perhaps, who ought to congratulate you; but you need 
be under no apprehension, I will leave you to the enjoyment of your 
repose.” 

“T had no intention of annoying you,” said Alfred, “and I have 
still less intention of passing the night in this field. Perhaps, you 
could direct me to my destination, for in the dark I am not at all 
sure that I could find my way.” 

‘People who have favours to ask should be civil,” observed the 
sportsman. 

“Will Monsieur have the extreme kindness,” said Alfred, getting 
up, taking his hat off, and addressing his interlocutor with mock 
politeness, “to tell me the road to a chateau somewhere near here 
where an Englishman, M. Arnold, resides ?” 

“Sir, I am going there at this moment,” was the answer. 

“In that case, perhaps, you will allow me the honour of accom- 
panying you?” 

“T shall be only too happy.” 

The sportsman was a man whom men of thirty would have con- 
sidered old and men of sixty, young. He had seen some fifty 
autumns, and had passed about forty of them shooting partridges. 
When there were no partridges to shoot, or when the season for 
shooting them was over, he had no objection to shoot anything else ; 
and he had got into the curious habit, with which some people in the 
country are afflicted, of carrying a gun on his shoulder wherever he 
went, and taking a shot from time to time whenever anything shoot- 
able presented itself. He was known for miles in every direction 
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round St. Ouen, as /’ami des oiseaux, and had certainly earned the 
right to bear that burlesque sodriguet. 

Count de Villebois, to give the sportsman his true name, was 
long and lank, and brown (“as is the ribbed sea-sand”), and had 
generally a smoke-dried appearance; so that when it was said of 
him, as it often was, that he was “well preserved,” one could not 
help fancying that he had not only been preserved, but also cured. 

As Alfred did not ask to whom he had the honour of speaking 
(like many other Englishmen, he had no taste for what he consi- 
dered the “ beastly politeness” of the French and other foreigners) ; 
the Count did not tell him, nor did the Count, on his side, make 
any similar inquiry of Alfred. 

With just enough then of the oil of politeness to lubricate the 
few brief phrases which they interchanged, Mr. Arnold’s intending 
visitors walked together towards that gentleman’s residence. At 
the door M. de Villebois insisted on Alfred, as a stranger, going 
in before him. They entered, and were shown into a room where 
the table was laid for supper, and where Mr. Arnold was _ busily 
engaged doing something or other to some portion of a gun. 

“Well, Mr. Leighton—ah! you’ve brought the Count with you,” 
he added, in French, “so much the better: good evening, Count.— 
I was going to say that you must be rather hungry, unless they 
gave you dinner at the convent. But they don’t give dinners to 
young men at convents, do they, Count ?” 

“TI can’t say, my dear friend; but they don’t to old ones, I will 
answer for that. Monsieur, then, has been to the convent?” he 
enquired. 

“T owe you a million apologies,” interrupted Alfred ; “I cannot 
understand how the time passed so quickly ; it must now be nearly 
ten. I executed my commission, and after wandering about from 
one place to another, lost my way; indeed, if it had not been for 
Monsieur—Monsieur le Comte, that is to say ‘ 

“Don’t you know one another?” asked Mr. Arnold—“ Monsieur 
le Comte de Villebois, Monsieur Leighton.” 

‘*If it had not been for the: kindness of Monsieur le Comte,” 
continued Alfred, “I don’t know how I should have found my 
way back at all.” 

“You had not wandered very far,” said the Count, rather bluntly, 
“you were not fifty yards from the convent when I met you.” 

“That was the worst of it,” replied Alfred, “I had come back 
to my original starting place ; I had been walking round and round, 
in a sort of vicious circle.” 
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“Come, Mr. Leighton, you must not speak of a convent as the 
centre of a vicious circle. It is a good thing the Abbé Poiret is not 
here, is it not Count ?” 

“T am very glad, in any case,” said Alfred, “that you are kind 
enough to excuse my want of punctuality.” 

“Want of punctuality is good,” observed Mr. Arnold, with a 
smile. ‘I expected you back at half-past six, or at latest seven, and 
it is now ten. However the fot au feu will be all right, and I have 
very little else to offer you. I believe my fot au feu has been kept 
boiling for the last six years. Its foundations were laid with a piece 
of beef, a bunch of vegetables, and an old fowl, the day I came into 
the house, and I really think it has been bubbling away ever since.” 

“It is like the fire of the vestal virgins,” suggested Alfred. 

“Ves; or like the never-failing cruise of oil, for I suppose my fire 
does go out occasionally. But there is always something in the 
saucepan, you may depend upon that. Iam sure Pauline would 
rather steal—I am sure she would a great deal rather steal—than 
allow the fot au feu to come to an end, if only for five minutes. 
But would you like to go to your room? You must not be long ; 
for dinner, or supper, or whatever you choose to call it, will be on 
the table in a minute.” 

While Alfred was away the Count told Mr. Arnold how he had 
found him in one of the fields adjoining the convent garden, “lying 
coolly down on the grass, as if it were not at all damp, and as if he 
had made up his mind to pass the night there.” 

“Lying down on the grass,” exclaimed Mr. Arnold; “and I was 
waiting dinner all the time !” 

“Where had he been ?” 

“He had been to call on my daughter.” 

“On Mademoiselle Sophie ?” 

“Yes. He has just come from India. He brought letters from 
my nephew, of whom you have heard me speak.” 

“‘ What, from the cousin? the cousin who was engaged to Made- 
moiselle Sophie ?” 

“The same. And I have something to tell you. He is engaged to 
her no longer.” 

“Can it be true?” exclaimed the Count joyfully. 

“Tt is so true, that he is not only engaged, but by this time must 
actually be married to some one else. 

“Ah! there is still some hope then,” said the Count, with a not ° 
very hopeful sigh. 
But now on one side entered a servant, having a tureen full of the 
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celebrated fot au feu, and on the other, Alfred Leighton, quite 
prepared to meet it. 

“T have nothing for you but an entrée and a roast fowl,” said Mr. 
Arnold. 

“It is a great deal more than I deserve,” answered Alfred. 

“T can also give you some good Bordeaux. I did not grow it 
myself, but I bottled it, and I know where it comes from.” 

“My appetite will prove my gratitude.” 

“Jacques! Pour Monsieur out some Bordeaux. As for you, 
Villebois, you are less to be pitied. You take your meals at regular 
hours, and have already dined.” 

“Yes; at five o’clock my stomach cries out, and will take no 
refusal.” 

“What a thing it is to be five-and-twenty! It does not matter 
then, whether one dines or not, does it Mr. Leighton?” 

“The appetite is rather elastic at that age, that is all; at least it is 
with me, and I am eight-and-twenty. You will see that I shall make 
up for lost time.” 

Mr. Arnold had, as he had remarked, nothing but an enfrée and a 
roast fowl for his guests. But he had some very choice hors d’auvres 
to put on the table between the soup and the enfrée; the fowl was 
accompanied by an excellent salad of Mr. Arnold’s own dressing ; 
and the dessert was not forgotten. 

At the end of the repast Alfred, as he sipped his coffee, felt happy. 
He was in love, but he had taken the complaint in a healthy manner. 
He had not only not lost his spirits; he had not even—until nearly 
the end of dinner—lost his appetite. 

M. de Villebois, on the other hand, was bilious with unrequited 
affection. To him the soup seemed fat, the fowl tough, and he 
once ventured to remark that there was too much vinegar in the salad. 

“That certainly is an original observation,” replied Mr. Arnold, a 
little piqued ; “a very original observation to address to me, who 
scarcely allow vinegar to come near it. Don’t I put the oil in first? 
And when every leaf in the salad is covered with oil, then if you 
emptied the whole contents of the vinegar cruet, which Heaven 
forbid !—into the salad, you would scarcely taste the vinegar.” 

“Tt is very good, I only thought there was just a trifle too much 
acid,” said the Count. 

“ Not the least in the world!” rejoined Mr. Arnold, in the tone 
in which Mozart might have replied to the Emperor Leopold’s sug- 
gestion that the Marriage of Figaro contained too many notes, 
“ Precisely the right number !” 
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The poor Count’s momentary joy on hearing that the cousin to 
whom Miss Arnold was engaged to be married had married else- 
where, had given place to a well-founded reflection, that after all Miss 
Arnold would never consent to marry Aim, and to a suspicion that 
Alfred Leighton might already have made a favourable impression 
upon her. 

He smoked half a cigar in silence, and then, having absolutely 
nothing to say, said he-would go home. Mr. Arnold did not press 
him very much to remain, and M. de Villebois, accompanied by his 
dogs, and bearing his inseparable gun, took his departure. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SOPHIE’S PAPA. 


ALFRED felt rather awkward, when he found himself left alone with 
Sophie’s father, but Sophie’s father did not feel in the slightest degree 
awkward at being left alone with Alfred. Sophie’s father was very 
much pleased indeed with the latest news from India. Little as he 
saw of his daughter, he had very good reasons indeed for not wishing 
her to get married ; and it seemed to him tolerably certain now that 
she would remain single for some considerable time to come. 


“ How did you leave George ?” asked Mr. Arnold. 

“ Perfectly well!” answered Alfred. 

“So he means to remain in India?” 

“Yes, he has exchanged into a regiment that is just going out.” 

“The best thing he could do,” said Mr. Arnold, rather thought- 
lessly. 

“The best thing?” exclaimed Alfred, rather amazed. 

“Well, it is the best thing for 47m. That’s what I meant, and I 
suppose that is all he thinks of. It seems that his wife has a good 
deal of money. But you must be tired after your journey; if so, 
don’t let me keep you up.” 

Alfred desired nothing better than to be at liberty to retire to his 
own room. He had a thousand things, all turning round one centre, 
to think of. Above all he had a letter to write, and he had resolved 
to write it that night before going to bed. 

On wishing Mr. Arnold good night it struck him that that gentleman 
bore up against what to another father would have been painful news 
with admirable equanimity. 

It was indeed heartless on the part of Mr. Arnold to feel no 
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sympathy for his daughter in her troubles. But what would you do 
if, left a widower with an only daughter, you found that your income 
consisted of the interest on a sum of twenty thousand pounds 
settled upon this daughter, and which on her marriage would belong 
to her absolutely, while in case of her death, it would revert absolutely 
to her mother’s family ? 

You might in a pecuniary sense, secure yourself against the 
misfortune of the young lady’s death by insuring her life. But how 
would you prevent her getting married, and could you conscientiously, 
as a man and a father, seek to debar her from trying her luck in that 
much abused but always tempting lottery in which everyone expects 
to draw a prize ? 

If there are few men, who in such a case as I have submitted 
would deliberately resolve to exclude their daughter from all chance 
of matrimonial bliss, there are numbers who would not feel themselves 
called upon to take any very energetic steps in the way of inducing 
her to renounce the careless joys of single blessedness. 

There are some, too, who would say, “ I will not lose by her death, 
for I will insure her life, and I will not lose by her marriage, for I will 
not allow her to get married.” 

Such was the twofold determination adopted by Mr. Arnold as 
soon as he had quite realised to himself the position in which he was 
left by the death of his wife and his own imprudence. For if he 
had not for some years past lived far beyond his means he would still 
have been in the enjoyment of a fortune which he had himself 
inherited and which ought to have been amply sufficient for his 
wants. 

Mr. Arnold had not only exceeded his income. He had also 
drawn rather too freely on his sanitary resources. But everything 
has to be paid for in some shape or other, and nature, like an indignant 
creditor, insisted on the satisfaction of her irresistible claims. 

Touched in health, broken in fortune, Mr. Arnold asked himself to 
what quiet place on the Continent he should retire to undergo the 
necessary repairs, and at last selected St. Ouen, where he took 
a house a little way out of town (“ chateau” the French called it) 
for himself, and placed his daughter Sophie at the Augustines’ 
Convent. 

For some time Mr. Arnold thought it rather a good thing that a 
half engagement existed between Sophie and George Thornton. He 
did not look upon it as the sort of tie which was at all likely to be 
tightened into a matrimonial knot, and in the meanwhile it kept 
Sophie from thinking of other more likely men at home. 
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Nevertheless the correspondence had continued so long, and 
Sophie took so very serious a view of her cousin’s promise, expressed 
or implied, that at last Mr. Arnold began to think that something 
after all might come of it. Accordingly the news of his nephew’s 
marriage gave him considerable satisfaction. 

Now it seemed to him, Sophie must either remain in the convent, 
or, if she preferred it, marry the Count de Villebois, who was quite 
devoted to her, and who, as has been before observed, was a dry, 
well preserved man, of fifty. 

Mr. Arnold was nearly as old as the Count. But whereas M. de 
Villebois had finally renounced the young man, with all his vanities, 
Mr. Arnold still cultivated a youthful appearance and had a sort of 
youthful look, which, by a casual observer, might have been mistaken 
for the real thing. 

He was a fair smooth-faced man, a little wrinkled at the edges, but 
on the whole in a very presentable condition. His eyes had not 
grown dim ; he had not lost many of his teeth, nor much of his hair. 
Still it would have been difficult to say precisely where his forehead 
ended and his cranium began. It was owing, perhaps, to his 
intense selfishness, which in a happy temperament like Mr. Arnold’s 
took the form of self-complacency, and what is called “good 
nature,” that his imperturbable face had suffered so little from the 
ravages of time. 

The Count de Villebois was a better man than Mr. Arnold, 
but time seemed to hate him, and to have taken pleasure in drawing 
furrows on his brow. It is true that he was of a melancholy 
disposition, and owing to his passion for shooting, had been a great 
deal exposed to hard weather. It is also true that he had been 
three times in love and always with the wrong person. 

The Count was rich, well born, well connected, but he was 
also sufficiently high-minded enough to address himself to women 
who did not consider that these advantages compensated for the 
absence of all others. Numbers of moderately pretty, clever, 
nicely dressed girls saw him and wondered how he could have 
been refused six times running (for so the story ran); and it 
certainly was the Count’s own fault, if fault there was, that he was 
still single. , 


Sophie was the Count’s fourth passion. He had seen her one 
morning at her father’s house, and had said to himself that if she 
would accept him, he should consider himself only too fortunate in 
having been rejected three times before; once when he was only 
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twenty-five ; a second time when he was thirty ; and a third when he 
had reached the mature age of forty. 

On being refused for the third time, the Count had made up his 
mind to die a bachelor; but his resolution melted away'in presence 
of Sophie’s beauty, and he determined to make one more proposal 
before resigning himself to his fate. 

Ten thousand girls would have leaped from their seats at the mere 
hint of an offer from the Count de Villebois ; but Sophie was not of 
the number. 

The Count de Villebois was a formalist, as it becomes a marrying 
man of fifty to be, and did not even endeavour to make himself 
agreeable until he had asked Mr. Arnold whether it would be 
agreeable that he should do so. Mr. Arnold said it would; so the 
Count de Villebois went to work. 

M. de Villebois had the misfortune to be romantic. He had been 
romantic at the age of twenty, and he was still more romantic now 
that he was fifty. He not only wished to be loved, which was very 
romantic, but he moreover wished to be loved for his own sake, which, 
on the part of a man who, as the Abbé Poiret would have said, 
“numbered ten lustres,” was very unreasonable. 

Now, apart from his title and his fortune, M. de Villebois, however, 
loving himself, was not, taking him as he stood in his shooting coat 
and gaiters, by any means likely to be the cause of love in others. His 
attempts to render himself agreeable to Sophie were not at all suc- 
cessful. He addressed compliments to her of which she found it a 
great trouble to have to acknowledge the receipt. He overwhelmed 
her with little attentions which seriously oppressed her. One day 
when he assured her that he was her devoted slave, she wished very 
much to give him his liberty in the widest sense. 

Sophie told him more than once that she had a great respect for 
him—which is about as far as a girl of good feeling likes to go. But 
he had already been greatly respected by other young ladies, and was 
used to it. 

At last Sophie desired her father to explain to the Count that she was 
engaged to be married to her cousin. Mr. Arnold told his daughter 
that M. de Villebois already knew of the existence of some species of 
engagement between her and George. But as he did not appear 
to have spoken candidly to M. de Villebois on the subject, Sophie 
determined to assure him herself that her hand was promised to 
another, and to beg him, therefore, to discontinue his attentions. 

It cost the poor girl a great deal to execute this resolution ; 
but the Count relieved her as much as possible of her embarrass- 
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ment. He understood’ her only too well, and asked pardon for 
his importunities, before Sophie had finished the little speech in 
which she accused him, by implication, of importuning her. 

The Count now constituted himself into a sort of reserve, on 
which Sophie could, if she thought fit, fall back in case of her 
accepted lover failing her. In the eyes of Mr. Arnold, M. de 
Villebois was a most eligible fart, for he had plainly said, not 
only that he would ask for no dowry with Sophie, but that he 
would not even accept one. 

Mr. Arnold always thought of his own happiness before that of any 
one else; but, to do him justice, it seemed impossible to him 
that his daughter should not be happy as the wife of the Count 
de Villebois. M. de Villebois was a gentleman, a man of family, 
a man of title, a man of large landed property—what more could 
she possibly want ? 

Between a marriage with the rich Count de Villebois, and a 
marriage with George Thornton, who had only two or three hun- 
dred a year in addition to his captain’s pay, it seemed absurd that 
Sophie should choose the latter. And it was more than absurd, 
it was alarming, when Mr. Arnold reflected that George, if he had 
married Sophie, would have wanted every farthing of her twenty 
thousand pounds. 

Accordingly, Mr. Arnold was very pleased indeed to find that 
his daughter’s marriage with his nephew was finally and irrevocably 
broken off. She might now marry de Villebois, or not get married 
at all—about that she could please herself; though he had no 
doubt that she would have sense enough, and would be obedient 
enough, to marry the Count. 

Of his daughter’s grief Mr. Arnold had no thought whatever. 
He had no conception even of her being grieved ; while the thought 
of his continued enjoyment of the interest of twenty thousand 
pounds, gave him considerable satisfaction. But he could not be 
altogether happy, for his income, precarious as it was, by no means 
sufficed for his ordinary wants, even now when he flattered him- 
self that he had reduced his expenditure to the lowest possible 
point. 

Mr. Arnold, like many other English residents at St. Ouen, 
lived a life of ignoble idleness. He had no artistic, nor scientific, 
nor literary, nor speculative tastes to gratify. He was always in 
want of money, but required it neither for noble nor even for 
useful purposes, but only for feebly extravagant, mildly riotous 
living; for the dearly-bought pleasures of inferior quality, which 
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give a faded charm to the struggling semi-luxurious existence of an 
impoverished viveur. 

He had not, it is true, the slightest reverence for the golden 
calf looked upon as an image; but he had an unholy passion for it 
considered in detail as so much veal, and would pay, or promise to pay, 
anything to get it hot and hot just as he wanted it. Like many other 
spendthrifts, Mr. Arnold was not without a certain casuistry, and he 
had made himself a theory by which to justify his mode of life. He 
“planted himself,” in Emersonian language, “upon his: instincts,” 
and easily persuaded himself that these instincts— such as an instinct 
for good breeds in horses or for good growths in wine—were given to 
him by nature in order to be gratified ; for which reason he, to the 
best of his ability, gratified them. 

Besides he was a gentleman and determined to live like one. “A 
man,” he would say, “ owes something to himself and also something 
to society.” Mr. Arnold paid his debts to himself and to society as 
nearly as possible in full. 

Moreover it would never do to let people believe that he was in 
want of money ; for which reason, and in order that he might always 
have a certain amount in hand, he borrowed from money-lenders, and 
abstained from paying his tradespeople. However he was well 
supplied with clothes, his house was decently furnished, he had plenty 
of excellent wine and super-excellent cigars, he had three good 
horses, bought cheap as colts and broken in by himself; and that with 
his present limited means was all he aspired to. 

“ A man can’t live more economically than I do,” he would say. “I 
am not like Bolton, who used to hunt the South Mudland district, and 
who when he went to Rome to retrench, took a pack of foxhounds 
with him. But then he had six thousand a year that they couldn’t 
touch, and I have not one thousand, no, scarcely more than seven or 
eight hundred when I have paid Sophie’s schooling and the insurance 
money.” He had insured Sophie’s life a dozen years before, for the 
sum of £15,000. 

“ However I only keep a groom,” so ran on the course of his 
reflections ; “‘a cook and a housemaid. My horses bring me in more 
than they cost. I bottle my own wine, and I limit myself to five 
cigars a day. Even then I can’t make both ends meet.” 

That, of course, was the fault of the ends, and not of Mr. Arnold. 

It was true, however, that he lived with a certain regard to economy. 
As for bottling his wine, he did that simply because he liked it. He 
also made his own salad, and if the days of varnish had not happily 


passed away, would have varnished his own boots. 
( 70 be continued.) 
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ENT five or six miles towards Brentford, where 
“\. the Prince of Tuscany, who comes into England 
IE: only to. spend money and see our country, comes 
VA into the town to-day, and is much expected; and 
we met him, but the coach passing by apace, we could not see much 
of him, but he seems a very jolly and good comely man.” So wrote 
Pepys in his Diary on the 5th of April, 1669; but on one point his 
information was less accurate than usual, for this “ comely, black, fat 
man,” who, “for avoiding trouble to the king and himself, and 
expense also to both,” maintained an incognito, had been sent on his 
travels by his father, Cosmo II., in order to estrange him from a 
termagant wife, Margaret of Lorraine, of whom he was fonder than 
she deserved, and whose misconduct and vagaries were doomed to 
cause him long years of mortification and annoyance. The prince 
was accompanied by Count Lorenzo Magalotti, who wrote a detailed 
account of the tour, which an artist who was one of the swé¢e illus- 
trated by sketches. The chiel, however, though he “took notes,” 
did not “ prent ’em,” and the manuscript lies to this day in the Royal 
Library at Florence. Some fifty years ago that portion of it which 
relates to this country (for Cosmo visited most of the European 
Courts) was translated and published; but, though Macaulay bor- 
rowed from it several touches for his well-known picture of the state 
of England at the accession of James II., it attracted less attention 
than might have been expected, and there is no copy of it in the 
British Museum. When supplemented by the descriptions of Sorbitre, 
Monconnys, and other tourists, it gives us a vivid impression of 
“Merrie England” as seen through foreign spectacles. 

It is sometimes said of our Irish fellow-subjects, that those who 
are good are very good, and those bad very bad. England, two 
hundred years ago, was in like manner the country of extremes. The 
nobility and gentry were as the finest flour, the common people as 


the coarsest bran. The latter cherished an intense dislike of foreigners. 
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Ignorantly or contemptuously regarded as Frenchmen, no matter 
what their nationality, the urchins of Dover greeted them with 
the derisive cry of “a Mounseer, a Mounseer ;” grown-up people 
politely styled them “French dogs;” innkeepers and livery-stable 
keepers charged them exorbitantly ; and Londoners often refused to 
let them lodgings on any terms. When the illustrious Sully, commis- 
sioned to congratulate James I.* on his accession, arrived at Graves- 
end, the inhabitants had effaced the marks by which the king’s mes- 
sengers had indicated the houses set apart for him; and he had great 
difficulty in London in procuring the requisite accommodation for his 
suite. The English, it appeared to him, thoroughly hated the French, 
and were more insolent and haughty than any people in Europe, 
fancying that they had a monopoly of understanding and common 
sense. Even the Irish and Scotch, though fellow-subjects, were dis- 
hked ; and it was an affront to call anybody a Welshman. Perhaps 
the turf expression, “ welcher,” is a remnant of this prejudice. The 
Englishman of that day was proud, phlegmiatic, patient ; never hurry- 
ing workmen, but allowing them to proceed at their own pace. 
Deliberating long before coming to a decision, their determination, 
once formed, was inflexible. They were tolerably tractable, provided 
one filled their bellies, allowed them freedom of speech, and did not 
* bear too hardly on their lazy temper. 

For, according to Sorbiere, who, however, formed his estimate of 
the English too exclusively from the Londoners, idleness was their 
chief characteristic. Indeed they gloried in their sloth, holding that 
to “take it easy” was the savoir vivre. Their very language was 
adapted to this disposition, since it spared them the trouble of open- 
ing their lips; a remark reminding one of Voltaire’s calculation 
that by swallowing half their syllables the English saved two hours. 
a day, compared with the French. England, not Germany, was 
then the country, Jar excellence, for smoking. Half the day, in fact, 
was devoted to it, political grumbling going on meanwhile, and 
odious comparisons being drawn between Charles’s government and 
that of the Protector, with its powerful fleet and great reputation. 
The tradesman went to the public-house every evening to smoke 
with his friends, no matter how urgent his business, and frequently 
returning home late and half-seas-over, had no inclination for early 
rising, so that he did not open his shop, even in summer, till 7 a.m. 





* One is disgusted to find James’s courtiers disparaging Elizabeth, and James 
himself boasting that without her knowledge he had made her Ministers his 
creatures. 
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— quite early enough, according to modern notions. The French 
residents, being more attentive to business and content with smaller 
profits, made fortunes easily, but the English would fain have made 
as much money with less work. Smoking, if we may credit Jorevin 
de Rochefort, was common also among women, especially after 
supper, it being thought to dissipate the evil humours of the brain ; 
for doctors and pundits were eloquent on “humours,” in those days, 
a craze to which we owe the term “good humour.” Nay, even boys 
indulged in the weed ; for Rochefort met a farmer at Worcester who 
assured him it was the custom for lads to carry a pipe of tobacco to 
school in their satchels as a substitute for breakfast. At the ap- 
pointed hour, all laid aside their books and lit their pipes, the master 
smoking with them, and teaching them how to hold the pipe and 
puff away! Mr. Carlyle has made us familiar with a Prussian 
monarch’s tobacco parliament, but this is the first time we have heard 
of a tobacco school, and it offers a capital subject for an artist. “The 
same gentleman,” naively adds Rochefort, “told me a hundred 
diverting stories on different subjects,” perhaps all equally veracious. 
Ex uno disce omnes. There is less difficulty in believing that English 
beer, esteemed the best in the world, was an indispensable element 
in the transaction of business, and that to invite a man to a tavern 
was a sure way of ensuring his friendship. When Rochefort was 
taken for a spy at Stowmarket in Suffolk, and had to give an account 
of himself before a conclave of the principal inhabitants, presided over 
by the rector—their suspiciousness they excused on the ground that 
the French were believed to have caused the fire of London—it was 
necessary to drink two or three pots of beer during the parley, which 
came, therefore, to an amicable conclusion. In drinking healths, 
the pledger drank half the cup, and then filling it up, presented it to 
the pledgee. 

England was the paradise of women, as Spain and Italy were their 
purgatory. Nearly all with dark eyes and a profusion of light hair 
(chignons were happily undreamt of), their neatness was extreme, but 
their teeth were not in general very white,—a failing noticed a 
century earlier in Queen Elizabeth and the ladies of her court, and 
sometimes attributed to a fondness for sugar. They were handsome, 
and unfortunately knew it. Sitting at the upper end of the table, 
they helped the guests, entertaining them meanwhile with pleasant 
conceits or agreeable stories. Aw fait on theological questions, they 
were wont to take notes of sermons, of which they availed themselves 
in their discussions on religious subjects. As to fare, the English 


were not accustomed to the delicacy and variety of French dishes, 
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but ate surprising quantities of meat. ‘Their pastry was coarse and 
ill-baked, their stewed fruits and confectionery uneatable. «They 
scarcely ever made use of forks (which in Germany were at first con- 
demned on the ground that it was an insult to Providence not to 
touch meat with one’s fingers, just as Scotch divines thundered 
against threshing machines as raising the devil’s wind), but occa- 
sionally put their hands into a basin of water, which served for 
all the company, or at the conclusion of dinner dipped the corner of 
a napkin into a beaker set before each guest, and with this wiped 
their teeth and hands. More plentiful dinners and little or no 
supper had become the fashion, buttered ale being an evening beve- 
rage. ‘The king dined in public thrice a week. He had abandoned 
the warlike proclivities with which (¢esfe d’Estrades, French ambas- 
sador in 1661) he ascended the throne, was suspected of Romish 
hankerings, and was not so much beloved as, in Magalotti’s opinion, 
he deserved to be. The Duke of Monmouth is mentioned as “a 
gentleman possessed of many rare and singular qualities, and on this 
and other accounts ”—mark the courtly reticence—“ in great esteem 
and favour with his majesty.” The Lord Mayor kept open table all 
the year round, his inaugural banquet being as famous then as now, 
but it sometimes preceded the show, and commenced at so much 
earlier an hour, that the guests could afterwards take a walk into 
Moorfields by daylight. 

Whether London, with an estimated population of 450,000, was 
larger than Paris, was still a debatable question. Sorbitre, who 
found that to traverse the city from east to west required two hours, 
and from north to south three quarters of an hour, held that the 
English capital had the advantage in size, but the French in numbers, 
each house in the former being mostly occupied by a single family, 
whereas in Paris the houses were more commodious for letting 
lodgings. He paid five shillings a week for first floor rooms near 
Salisbury House. Rich merchants occupied the houses on London 
Bridge, where, as well as on the top of Westminster Hall, there was 
a ghastly display of the heads of the regicides. Southwark consisted 
of only a few streets, inhabited by the lower orders, and persons 
found some difficulty in passing London Bridge on account of the 
throng of vehicles. The citizens at night fixed lanterns against their 
doors, and link-boys could be hired at every step. The streets were 
tolerably clean, the rubbish being collected from the houses by carts, 
instead of, as at Paris, being thrown into the road; but the city was 
so long, and the pavement so bad, that it was almost impossible to 
g2 through it on foot. Hence the Thames was the favourite thorough- 
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fare. All the way between the Fleet and Windsor there were numbers 
of small boats, and it was calculated that 6000 persons slept every night 
on the river. The watermen were as much addicted to “ chaff” as 
the omnibus cads of our day, and on one occasion even put the king 
out of countenance by hailing him as the chimney-sweep, in token 
of their displeasure at the imposition, in 1662, of a hearth-tax. 
Rochefort lamented the absence of a quay, which indeed had been 
proposed, but had been thwarted by the owners of houses and 
gardens overlooking the Thames, Dukes of Buccleuch being more 
powerful at that day than now. Cheapside was the finest street, but 
Covent Garden the most fashionable quarter, and the Strand 
abounded in smart shops and pretty shopwomen. Bloomsbury 
Square was deemed one of the wonders of England. Barristers 
sauntered in the Temple Gardens, where clients went to consult 
therh, and their avenue at Gray’s Inn afforded as fine a view of the 
country as one could wish to see. Moorfields, the most distant part 
of the city in one direction, consisted of two squares planted with 
mulberry trees. Horse sales were held there, and jugglers and 
merryandrews frequented it, the country beyond being marvellously 
fine. Lambeth was a little village, as also was Stratford, which 
Monconnys visited in a hackney coach, the fare being 1s. 6d. for the 
first, and 1s. for every subsequent hour. St. James’s Park, which 
had been lately thrown open to the public, but the greater part of 
which still consisted of a wood, contained all kinds of deer, and the 
canal abounded with water-fowl, which Cromwell had domesticated 
there, while the Mall on the north, with its rows of fine elms, was a 
summer promenade, infinitely pleasant and agreeable. Reviews of 
cavalry were occasionally held in Hyde Park, and there in. the 
evening the upper ten thousand took the air in their coaches, but 
Cromwell had greatly diminished its attractiveness by cutting down 
avenues of limes for strategic reasons. There was “great store of 
company ” in it on the 29th of May, when Cosmo gave a display of 
fireworks in honour of Charles’s birthday. 

In the view of London accompanying Magalotti’s narrative, St. 
Paul’s is, of course, conspicuous by its absence ; and he was told 
there was no hope of its re-erection. Sorbitre, five years earlier, 
found the old cathedral as smoky as if it had been set on fire, owing 
to the consumption of coal in private houses and breweries, the 
smoke darkening the air and soiling people’s clothes. “ Imagine,” 
says Evelyn, “a solid ¢entorium, or canopy, over London, what a 
mass of smoke would then stick to it. This fuliginous crust now 
comes down every night on the streets, on our houses, on the water, 
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and is taken into our bodies. On the water it leaves a thin web, or 
pellicle, of dust, dancing upon the surface of it, as those who bathe 
in the Thames discern and bring home on their bodies.” The 
Florentines, however, were acquainted with much more noxious 
exhalations; and Magalotti is careful to explain that the “ thick 
atmosphere” did not arise from corrupt vapours, but from the use of 
mineral coal “from Scotland.” He must have been favoured by a 
genial spring, for he speaks of the “salubrity of the air, which is 
almost always clear,” as the chief cause of the agreeable complexion 
of the people. The other causes were the temperature, the nature 
of their food, and the use of beer, rather than wine. 

The beefeaters at the Tower are still famous for drawing the long 
bow, but those who saw the lions of the metropolis two hundred 
years ago listened with open mouth to much more marvellous stories. 
Rochefort was shown in Westminster Abbey the pillow on which 
Jacob’s head rested during his dream, a legend attaching to the 
stone of Scone as early as the fourteenth century. Absurd as the 
story is, there is some reason to think that St. Columba laid his 
dying head on the stone in the Abbey of Iona. St. George’s Fields, 
he was informed, were the scene of the memorable combat between 
our patron saint and the Dragon. London stone, according to some, 
was planted by the Conqueror as the boundary of his Conquests (!) ; 
according to others, it had grown there spontaneously. Vehicles 
striking against it had much diminished it ; but he who had not seen 
it was thought not to have seen London. At Whitehall were shown, 
on a window-sill, drops of Charles I.’s blood, “so deeply imprinted 
that they have not been able to obliterate them from the spot, 
though they have frequently washed it in the hope of doing so.” 
When did this pious fraud disappear? The banqueting-hall, now the 
chapel, being built of Irish timber, was fatal to spiders; and the roof 
of Westminster Hall enjoyed a like immunity. 

Magalotti paid a visit to the cockpit, the common amusement of 
the English, who, even in the streets, delighted in seeing such sports, 
and made considerable bets upon them. He went also to New- 
market, and spent a day with the king’s harriers. He was not there 
at the time of the races, but was told that the horses were dieted ona 
beverage composed of soaked bread and fresh eggs ; and he mentions 
the existence of another racecourse (Epsom, of course), where there 
was always a numerous assemblage, and where much betting went 
on. At Newmarket he saw Charles touch for scrofula. A prayer- 
book being placed on a cushion, two clergymen read prayers; aiter 
which the king seated himself, and, “ certain invocations in the English 
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language taken from the Prayer-book” haying been pronounced by 
one of the ministers, he touched the patients with both hands, subse- 
quently putting round their necks a blue riband, suspended from 
which was a gold medal stamped with his effigy. Monconnys was 
assured by Sir Kenelm Digby that the loss of the medal would cause 
a relapse ; and, seeming rather sceptical on the subject, was told that a 
sufferer being refused access to Charles I. when in captivity, and 
being exhorted by the king to pray that the will might be as efficacious 
as the deed, was cured accordingly. 

Of the country foreign visitors dq not tell us so much as we 
should wish. Mansions were mostly situated in the yalleys, so as to 
be protected from the wind, and their owners prided themselves on 
haying rookeries in the neighbourhoad ; rooks, contrary to the belief 
on the Continent, being regarded as auspicious, and the killing of 
them being severely punished. The yerdure of the grass, and the 
smoothness of the lawns, could not fail to be remarked. Bowls 
were the chief rural recreation. Farmers rode to market as if riding 
for a benefice, a pace the more surprising considering the sluggishness 
which otherwise characterised them. The district between Brentford 
and London was truly delicious, from the abundance of well-built 
villas and country seats. The country between Oxford and Cambridge 
was, for the most part, uncultivated, and abounded in weeds. Cosmo 
went from one university to the other, but could not understand the 
Latin orations addressed to him by reason of the insular accent. An 
honorary degree was probably conferred upon him without his 
knowledge. At Northampton he was welcomed by the ringing of 
bells, which, “being well-tuned, the sound of them was very 
agreeable ; but the ringing being continued a great part of the night, 
they proved a great interruption to sleep.” Sorbitre complains of 
the incivility he experienced at the inns; but Cosmo found them 
excellent. Militiamen had to escort him from Dorchester, for fear of 
highwaymen. Rochefort seems to have taken the turnpikes for a 
protection against these gentry, for he describes the road between 
Canterbury and London as planted, at intervals of a mile, with poles 
and little kettles at the top containing lighted fires, to give notice of 
danger or robbers, a hut being attached to each for the people who 
attended to the lighting. 

The freedom of speech, the absence of extreme poverty, the 
increasing power of the House of Commons, the excellence of the 
coinage, the good acting at the theatres, are other points which 
struck the attention of foreigners two hundred years ago. That a 
looker-on sometimes sees most of the game is exemplified in 
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Sorbitre’s remark that the sovereign power resided in the people, a 
dictum for which he was rudely rebuked by the contemptible Bishop 
Sprat, who had the effrontery, or the ignorance, to declare that the 
doctrine was a heresy, unknown before 1648, and extirpated in 1660 ; 
and that Sorbitre’s discourse on the privileges of the House of 
Commons was a wild whimsy of his own brain. One of the omissions 
of these foreign visitors is very significant. “Paradise Lost” was 
published in the very year that Magalotti came over; but though a 
man of letters, neither he nor any of his tribe make the slightest 
mention of Milton. This is a venial fault, however, when we remember 
that Pepys and Evelyn are equally remiss. To courtiers the blind 
poet was a nonentity. Hobbes, on the other hand, being a favourite 
with Charles II., who was wont to compare him to a bear baited by 
dogs (the clergy), was well known to Sorbitre, who, however, censures 
our literature as rhapsodical and badly put together. 























WITH A SHOW IN THE NORTH. 


REMINISCENCES OF MARK LEMON. 


No. I—BEFORE THE PLAY AND AFTER. 





\ reminiscences of one of the most genial, kindly, and 
759 Fy }) noble-hearted of God’s creatures. Mark Lemon had 
che all the qualities of true greatness ; he was modest, un- 
affected, sympathetic, generous, manly. He never under-estimated any 
work so much as his own; he was a good husband, an affectionate 
father, a true friend. He believed in one God, in one woman, in 
one publication. Simple in his tastes, his ambition was the ambition 
of every honest man, to be useful to his country and a blessing to 
his home. In the conduct of Punch he soared above the satirist, he 
repudiated the mere cap and bells; he had almost a romantic faith 
in the power which he directed. In this enthusiasm and devotion 
may be found the secret of his success as an editor. Years 
hence, it may almost seem beyond belief, that the founder of 
Punch died without deserving the enmity of any man, beloved by 
all who had laboured with him, respected by men of all creeds 
and parties; being, nevertheless, one who had never sacrificed the 
independence of his paper, regarding it always as an estate of the 
realm, a power that belonged to the country, a national institution. 
With a sad yet tender interest I have been looking over a drawer 
full of Mark Lemon’s letters. Amongst his last written words to me 
I find an assurance of affection which had been borne in upon me 
many a time and oft during the last few years. “I wish we lived 
nearer to each other, for I love you and yours.... God bless you 
all!” I reciprocated to the full all his love, and I take it as a 
patent of good character to have had the esteem and regard of 
such a man. Amongst his letters I find my notes of a tour with 
him in the North, the first chapter already transcribed for the press. 
They were intended to be published during his life-time, dealing, 
however, rather more with the general incidents of the tour than 
with individual details. I recast them now, with a more serious pur- 
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pose in view than simply to amuse. At the same time, I shall 
endeavour to retain in them some of the buoyancy of the time, even 
at the risk of the local colour seeming too powerful in the deep 
shadow of the sad event which adds to their interest. 

Glancing over my notes at this present writing, it is hard to realise 
the melancholy fact that Mark Lemon is no more ; difficult to under- 
stand the certainty of the darkness that has gathered about the 
well-known form and shut it out from us for ever. It did not fall 
to my lot to be present at his funeral; but the quiet home in the 
pretty Sussex county rises up before me as I write. I see the 
solemn procession, the sympathising villagers, the old friends and 
fellow-workers gathering in the gloom of the funeral pall. I see the 
country churchyard. I stand by a newly-opened grave. I look 
down through my tears, and note the words, ‘“‘ Mark Lemon, Editor 
of Punch,” half cavered with flowers strewn by friendly hands 
amongst the earthy emblems of mortality, that made a sad accom- 
paniment to the parson’s parting words, “ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust.” Yet memory clings fondly to the living man, and dismisses, 
as quickly as sensibility will permit, this last sad scene of all. I 
shall make an effort to get back into the past, though I do not 
intend to take you far away from the day when our dear friend rested 
from his labours. The fact that my first chapter was written several 
months ago, is a great assistance to me. It carries me at once 
into the happy holiday-time. There is a pleasant smile in the 
opening paragraphs which I could never have put there with that 
last tender message of the dead lying before me: “I love you and 
yours ; God bless you all.” 





We called it a show. When I say we, I mean the younger 
members of the company, Being amateurs, the rakish abandon of 
the term suited our holiday humour. The grave and reverend 
chief, sweet Jack Falstaff, rare Jack Falstaff, kind Jack Falstaff, 
smiled benignantly upon our frolicsome notions, and gave himself up 
to all our whims and fancies. It seemed as if he were trying to be 
young again. For that matter, he was young; he had a rich unctuous 
voice, and a merry catching laugh. We chose to call ourselves strollers. 
I was the showman, the manager, the governor, except when the 
leading man, in mock solemnity, dubbed me the amateur impresario. 
We had no caravan, but we had a large quantity of luggage ; more 
particularly, we had something that looked like scenery. Our porter 
called this his “ bag of tricks.” ‘The company usually spoke of it as 
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“The Show.” It was labelled “ Falstaff.” The effect of that 
inscription was magical everywhere. Railway inspectors, guards, 
porters, regarded it almost with veneration. Whenever some experi- 
enced and wide-awake passenger indicated the portly form of Mark 
Lemon as the Editor of Punch, it was sure to result in sundry kind 
enquiries from the officials with a view to increasing the amateur 
actor’s comforts while travelling. 

My duties commenced very suddenly. The Show had arrived at 
Edinburgh before I was really summoned, as a friend, to take the 
management in the absence of the impresario proper, who was 
detained in London. “It will be a holiday for you, there will not be 
much work, and I want a pleasant companion.” Falstaff had entered 
upon his Scottish tour, and was really waiting to be duly, if not 
professionally, chaperoned through the “land o’ cakes.” 

I started on a cold morning in 1869 (January 25) from King’s 
Cross station. It was ten o’clock when the guard blew his whistle, 
| and the train moved off on its long, steady, calm, plodding journey. 






































Thanks to the fact that well-printed books in large type become 
; second-hand “sooner or later,” I was enabled to carry away with me 
+ as my own property, at something less than a guinea, the novel of 
: that name, and I needed no Zimes, nor Standard, nor Telegraph, nor 
any other paper to help the time along between London and Edin- 





burgh. When we were once fairly free of the big city, the train 
stopped no more until we arrived at Mugby Junction ; and then, sirs, 
not until we were at Crewe; and then, ladies and gentlemen, not 
until we came to Preston, where the welcome announcement was 


made of “ twenty minutes allowed for dinner.” ‘Travelling from Paris 
to Vienna, you order your dinner, ex route, from a carte which the 
guard brings to you; and at the station where you stop for dinner you 
find it ready and waiting your arrival, the guard having telegraphed 
your wishes an hour or so previously. We shall probably never 
arrive at so high a state of civilisation as this in England; but we 
travel rapidly and smoothly, and we get fresh foot-warmers and 
civility on the way, and a real dinner to boot, which is an advanee on 
ten years ago. The Caledonian Railway is not an interesting line, so 
far as scenery is concerned. Looking up from my book, the chief 
things I remember are certain highly-illuminated wayside references 
to “The Daily Telegraph — Largest Circulation in the World.” 
‘Standard — Largest Paper.” ‘Coleman’s Mustard.” * Families 
Removing.” ‘“Tidman’s Sea Salt.” What enormous sums this 
thorough system of advertising represents! Writing home, the next 
day, to a paper, in which I had an interest, I said, ‘Advertise, adver- 
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tise ; newspapers ought to advertise, if only as an example to their 
clients.” We had a hasty dinner at Preston, and I thought 2s. 6d. for 
the same exceedingly reasonable. An old Indian officer who travelled 
with me grumbled at it; but he was rich, and he grumbled at every- 
thing. He was rich, and had the gout. His blood was rich, like 
Bardolph’s nose, and it blazed out all over his face. ‘‘ Lord Derby 
has the gout,” he said, “ worse than I have.” That seemed to com- 
fort him immensely. He told mea lion story. All Indians tell lion 
stories ; it is the thing. When I come home from India, I shall no 
doubt have slain as many lions as other people. My Indian friend 
was a real hero, nevertheless. I have no doubt about it. He 
growled out some sanguinary incidents of the mutiny, tending to 
show how fiercely the British soldier can take his revenge. That 
home blow of “ Ernest to Magdalen” had just been struck in “‘ Sooner 
or Later,” and my friend the Indian had just blown twenty Sepoys 
from twenty guns, when the train ran into the railway station at 
Edinburgh, having done the journey, including stoppages and twenty 
minutes for dinner, in eleven hours. 

Within a quarter of an hour after my arrival I was behind the 
scenes in the northern city, and in time to hear the best modern 
representative of the fat knight declare, amidst a roar of laughter, 
that he was accursed to rob in that thief’s company. “The 
manager,” said my friend Bardolph, whispering Prince Hal; “the 
new manager!” A “super” overheard the remark, and I was duly 
installed. I peeped through a hole in the curtain, saw that there 
was a good house, went round to the front and announced myself to 
a member of the enterprising committee which had farmed the show, 
took a survey of the place, came back, shook hands with Falstaff in 
his armour, and went to the Waterloo, pleased with myself and 
everybody else. 

At night, when all was over, we had an actors’ supper. Our com- 
pany at the Waterloo consisted of Falstaff, Bardolph, Shallow, and 
Dame Quickly. The Prince, Poins, and the others had apartments 
elsewhere. ‘They were the professional members of the company. 
We of the Waterloo were the amateurs, save and except Madame 
Quickly, who was professional and to the manner born—a clever 
actress and an excellent hostess, mark you. It was a rare evening. 
Having fought the battle of the day over again, we lapsed quietly into 
toddy and anecdote. Falstaff was himself—bright, genial, and witty, 
full of stories that belong to literary history. He had been amused 
with two incidents which had occurred on the other side of the 
border. The gentleman who was playing Chief Justice Shallow, 
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for his own pleasure as well as the public’s, hated Jews. It was 
in truth his favourite hobby to dislike ‘the chosen people.” For 
my own part, let me confess it at once, I admire the race. Jews are 
amongst our most intellectual citizens. However, Shallow hated 
them. A few evenings prior to our chat at the Waterloo, he was in 
Birmingham playing at billiards. There was present a gentleman of 
undoubted Israelitish extraction, who very rudely offered opinions on 
the game. ‘ Excuse me,” he said, noticing one of Shallow’s strokes, 
“you should have played for the cannon with the left side on your 
ball.” “Thank you,” said Shallow; “that may be the style in 
Judea, but I assure you we play differently in Birmingham.” On 
another occasion Shallow had distinguished himself by a still 
smarter and more profane jeu d’esprit. It was at King’s Cross, I 
think. A great number of Jews were going on a holiday excursion. 
They were excited about their tickets and places. Some of them 
were pushing their way rather roughly to the platform. Shallow was 
amongst the Gentiles, cynical and savage. ‘Where are you pushing 
to?” at last he exclaimed, resenting a dig in the side from a Jewish 
elbow. ‘ What’s the matter? One would think you had got another 
crucifixion in hand.” It was very hard, very bitter; there was a 
Jerroldic ring in the taunt. Falstaff shook his fist solemnly at 
Shallow, and threatened to forswear his company; but there was a 
kindly twinkle in his eye which was the signal for unfettered talk. It 
was always a great relief when the acting was over, and the supper 
came, with its after-chat round the fire. There were times when 
Mark Lemon enjoyed the performance as much as his audience did. 
He entered heart and soul into the vagaries of Falstaff, and on this 
occasion the play had gone well in every respect. 

Mark Lemon had a large sense of humour; and his humour was 
kindly, it rarely stung—it was satire with a little sugar. On this first 
evening we all talked “‘shop”—the new shop. We were at the 
footlights. It was easy to see that Mark was full of sympathy for 
actors of all degrees. He was fond of talking about the early days ot 
his dramatic writings. He was by no means a bad mimic. In the 
scene where Falstaff acts the part of Prince Hal, Mark Lemon had 
been on this occasion particularly successful in imitating the Prince’s 
manner. “I'll tickle you for a young prince,” was the opening of 
this bit of Mark Lemon’s humour. He imitated the prince’s flourish 
of his cane and his jerky manner to perfection. I don’t think the 
happy prince ever detected the fun, though it amused everybody 
else. All this was done without any unkindly feeling for the hand- 
some but somewhat inefficient actor, whom Mark Lemon treated with 
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thé greatest kindness and consideration ; which is more than ¢an be 
said of Bardolph’s (upon this occasion Harry Lemon) treatment of 
another member of the company. “So and so says I am a promising 
actor.” “Yes,” was Bardolph’s reply, “ you are a promising actor, but 
you never perform.” 

“ You did not say that, Harry?” said the father, interrogatively. 

“] did,” was the response ; “and thought it clever.” 

“So it was,” said Falstaff, smiling; ‘our prince would do very 
wéll if he were not so good looking. It is his firm conviction that 
$omé night a coach and six will be waiting outside the stage-door 
ready to carry him offto be married to an heiress who has been dying 
for him all through the performance. But for this he would not be a 
bad actor. It is pleasant to be young and handsome.” 

Mark Lemon was a handsome man himself, young and old. 
Latterly he had worn a beard, which well became the part of 
* Falstaff” —a fine massive beard. His white silvery hair added to 
thé picturesqueness of his make up, more especially in the scené 
where the fat knight is cast off by the prince, before whom hé 
bends his bared head. Mark Lemon played the part in his own hair 
and beard. He padded very slightly for it. Beyond this and a little 
rouge, he was, in appearance, Falstaff behind the scenes as well as 
before the footlights. 

Mark Lemon’s notion of Falstaff devéloped a far more considerate 
feeling for the fat knight’s frailties than is generally entertained. He 
was ever ready to discuss Shakspeare’s intentions with regard to this 
particular character. 

““Shakspeare is not to blame for making Falstaff use language 
which we feel called upon to exclude from our drawing-room version. 
It was the language of the time. Look in any other playwright’s 
works, and see what others did. They give you indecency for 
indecency’s sake, lewdness without wit, filth without humour.” 

“Is not that the modern fashion?” asked Shallow. “I was talking 
with a countryman of mine who seemed to wonder that you could 
make Falstaff respectable.” 

“ Falstaff respectable! He was a gentleman, Shallow; and would 
thou wert as well furnished with brains.” 

“Thank you,” said Shallow, “ I know not how I may improve, unless 
you lend me your doublet, Sir John, and stuff me out with straw.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughs Bardolph, “if that be apropos or witty I’m 
a shotten herring.” 

“T’ll anoint thy faée and call thee horsé, an thou callest me 
anything but an honest man,” says Shallow. 
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Thesé two members of the Falstaff company hardly ever conversed 
éxcept in the language of the little book, price sixpence, being Mark 
Lemon’s version of Falstaff, in which the fat knight was purified and 
made wholesome. 

*« Falstaff was a gentleman,” says Mark Lemon, * fallen away, in the 
general degeneracy of the times, from the path of rectitude; but, 
nevertheless, a gentleman. He was not a buffoon. Poor old 
(mentioning an actor of considerable reputation) was quite outraged 
because I would not go down on my face and grovel in the robbery 
scene.” 

* That is the recognized legitimate business,” I remark. 

“Granted! It is not the only business to which I object on 
principle. Like Falstaff, I am fat and growing old, heaven help 
the wicked ! and I might have as great a difficulty in getting up again, 
being down, as poor Jack had. He was no buffoon.” 

** An awful liar, though,” says Bardolph. 

“ A cowardly knave,” says Mistress Quickly, who had been invited 
to sup with us, having played the Dame to perfection. 

“A spendthrift, and one who did not pay his just debts—-that five 
hundred, to wit,” says Shal’ow. 

“His lies were for the most part white lies,” replies the editor of 
Punch ; “mostly white lies, my masters.” 

“The buckram men, for example,” suggests Bardolph. 

“Ves, the men in buckram suits,” sayeth our leader. ‘He saw 
almost immediately that the Prince knew all: he exaggerated his 
first fib that he might make the affair the more ridiculous, piling up 
the fun until that grand climax, ‘By the Lord I knew ye!’ And 
mark how he chaffed the Lord Chief Justice. There is no part of 
the play that sparkles more with Shakspeare’s genius than Falstaff’s 
interview with the Chief Justice in the second scene of the first act. 
‘To wake a wolf is as bad.as to smell a fox.’” 

“ But he was a hard man ; he behaved cruelly to Mistress Quickly,” 
remarks the lady. 

“Yes, Dame, he was; but not harder than others. The times 
were out of joint. He was a gentleman of the period ; had he lived 
in these days he would have been a different man. And then he was 
so very hard up! But Mistress Quickly loved the rogue for all that. 
There is nothing to my mind more affecting than her description of 
Falstaff’s death. ‘He parted even just betweén twelve and one, e’en 
at the turning o’ the tide; I saw him fumble with the sheets, and 
play with flowers, and smile upon his tingers’ ends ; he babbled of 
green fields.’” 
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The thought of this glimpse of Falstaff’s mind at last wandering 
back to his days of innocency always seemed to impress Mark Lemon 
with the correctness of his liberal judgment of Falstaff’s character. 

On this particular evening, the contemplation of the poor knight’s 
death evidently set the critic thinking of others who had gone out 
with the tide; for when Bardolph and the rest were abed, and 
the waiter had received a kindly shake of the head in response to the 
enquiry if we wanted anything else, the editor and actor began to 
talk of Hood and Jerrold and Leech. 

“ Poor Hood,” he said ; “ when he sent me his ‘Song of the Shirt,’ 
he accompanied it with a few lines in which he expressed a fear that 
it was hardly suitable for Punch, leaving it between my discretion 
and the waste-basket.” 

“ It created a profound sensation,” I suggested. 

“Yes ; we received letters from all parts of the country. The sale 
of the number was enormous, I believe.” 

“Yet, to be fully appreciated he had to do one thing, as Douglas 
Jerrold puts it in his preface to ‘Cakes and Ale:” that one thing 
was—to die.” 

“It is generally so,” he replied; “ though, for that matter, Leech and 
Thackeray were appreciated during their lives ; and Dickens, there is 
success for you! I am glad Dickens sent me that kind note and 
message the other day.” 

There had been an estrangement between Charles Dickens and 
Mark Lemon, which the great master of fiction had brought to an 
end by some kindly message when the Editor of Punch was 
announced as Falstaff. In early life, Mark Lemon and Dickens 
were intimate friends and neighbours. They were both members of 
that amateur company which played, years ago, for the benefit of the 
Guild of Literature and Art. The Editor of Punch had walked 
with Dickens more than once to scenes selected by the novelist for 
delineation in his works. Mark Lemon had the greatest admiration 
for his old friend’s genius. 

“T hope you have really made memoranda of the history of 
Punch,” 1 said. 

“T have made a few notes,” he replied ; “I shall tell the story of 
Punch, 1 hope, and I shall do it without wounding any one.” 

“It is due to literature, to the profession, to your family, that you 
should write that history. The other day I saw a lecture announced 
professing to be the true story of Punch and its contributors.” 

“No one can tell that but myself. uch was started in a very 
humble way. It was kept alive on two occasions by the success of 
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two little plays of mine, the money for which went to pay the printer; 
one play was called Punch, the other Zhe Silver Thimble. This was, 
of course, before we took it to Bradbury and Evans.” 

I think there were three of the staff who waited upon the old firm 
of Bradbury and Evans to offer them the copyright of Punch. 
One was Mark Lemon; another Douglas Jerrold. I do not 
remember the name of the third. Mark Lemon did the editing for a 
ridiculously small honorarium. The publication was in debt to the 
publishers nearly £8000 before it paid a penny. 

“Tt was our first Christmas Number that made the fortune of 
Punch; and, when it was once prosperous, we never looked back 
again.” 

By this time Falstaff had just finished his last pipe, and we bade 
each other good night. 

“ By the way,” he said, “ I know you like reading before you go to 
bed, here’s a penance for you. Read this, and tell me what you think 
of it in the morning. Let us be up betimes ; we will have a carriage, 
and see Edinburgh. Good night—God bless you !” . 

The MS. he gave me was a chapter of a new novel not yet pub- 
lished. It was to be called “The Taffeta Petticoat.” The manu- 
script has been in the hands of the printer for some months. I read 
the chapter ; it was the description of a Fair, and admirably done. 
Mark Lemon’s best novel is “ Faulkner Lyle ;” his best play, “‘ Hearts 
are Trumps ;” his best song, “Old Time and I,” the first copy of 
which I had brought that very day from London. There was an old 
piano in the hotel, and I tried Walter Maynard’s music over for him. 
I venture to reprint the words :— 


Old Time and I the other night 
Had a carouse together ; 

The wine was golden, warm, and bright, — 
Aye ! just like summer weather. 

Quoth I, ‘‘ Here’s Christmas come again, 
And I no farthing richer ;” 

Time answered, ‘‘ Ah, the old, old strain !— 
I prithee pass the pitcher.” 


‘* Why measure all your good in gold ? 
No rope of sand is weaker ; 
’Tis hard to get, ’tis hard to hold— 
Come, lad, fill up your beaker.” 
‘« Hast thou not found true friends more true, 
And loving ones more loving ?” 
I could but say, ‘‘ A few, a few ! 
So keep the liquor moving.” 
Vo. V., N.S. 1870. N 
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** Hast thou not seen the prosp’rous knave 
Come down a precious thumper ? 
His cheats disclosed,” ‘*I have, I have !” 
** Well, surely that’s a bumper !” 
“* Nay, hold awhile, I’ve seen the just 
Find all their hopes grow dimmer.” 
** They will hope on, and strive, and trust, 
And conquer!” ‘‘ That’s a brimmer.” 


** Tis not because to-day is dark, 
No brighter day’s before ’em ; 
There’s rest for every storm-tossed bark ;’” 
**So be it! Pass the jorum!” 
“Yet I must own, I should not mind 
To be 2 little richer.” 
** Labour and wait, and you may find——” 
“* Halloah ! an empty pitcher.” 


There is undeniable poetic fancy and philosophy in this effective 
ballad, as there is in many of the songs, too little known, from the 


same pen. 
JoserH Harron..* 





* In these loose notes the reader will find no attempt to tell the story of Mark 
Lemon’s life. There is a memoir, I believe, in preparation. Carefully written, 
such a work will be of great interest ; it will, to a large extent, be a history of 
letters and iournalism for the last thirty years. If these papers of mine should in 
any way assist the memory of Mark Lemon’s biographer, or throw any light upon 
the latter days of an eventful life, I shall feel that my notes will have rendered the 
State some service. , 


(70 be continued.) 


























THE CHANNEL PASSAGE. 


T a time like the present, when the desire to facilitate 
international communication is so influential, when the 
Suez Canal has become an accomplished fact, and the 

, Mont Cenis tunnel is rapidly approaching completion, 
when the Darien Canal seems on the eve of commencement, and one 
hears of “round voyages” in steam-ships which are to circumnavigate 
the globe—at such a time it is natural to expect a revival of interest 
in the subject of the Channel Passage. Every one agrees that 
the present condition of things is a disgrace to the two leading 
nations of Europe. For years past—-for half a century—inventors 
and engineers have been busy with the subject, and scheme after 
scheme has been recommended to the public notice. Hitherto, 
however, no steps have been taken which promise practical results, 
if we except those to which reference will be made more particularly 
in this article. Hundreds of thousands continue to cross each year ; 
by far the greater number continue to suffer in a manner that beggars 
description. Probably there is no other piece of travelling in 
civilized countries, where, within equal times, so much suffering is 
endured ; certainly it would be hard to find another voyage of equal 
length which is so much feared. We have it on official authority, 
that only one day out of four is calm, on the average ; while about 
three days in every eight are made dreadful to passengers by heavy 
weather. What wonder that, under such circumstances, patriotism 
often fails to survive ; and that if any wish is felt in Mid-channel it 
is that, after all, England was not an island. 

Through railway communication has become a sine gua non of late. 
To the present generation it seems but natural that, without change 
of carriage, one should be able to proceed from London to any large 
town in Great Britain ; and railway companies find it their interest 
to meet the demand. When the traveller turns his face towards the 
Continent he finds no such convenience. He may glide smoothly 
down to Dover or Folkestone, but there he is confronted by the 
inevitable sea voyage, and must prepare for the worst. The steamers 
he has to cross in are, perhaps, as good as can be devised for service 
in the present harbours, but they are too small to be thoroughly good 


sea-boats or to afford sufficient shelter, and they make the passage 
N2 
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longer than it ought to be. In fact, these twenty-five miles of sea 
are, from this point of view, an unmitigated evil; although they 
have, in the past, been so great a defence to our country. The fear 
of invasion has now become almost non-existent; and the very 
causes which rendered entrance difficylt in the past, are now thought 
of mainly as hindrances to easy exit, and comfortable communication. 

Within the last ten years the feeling has been steadily gaining 
ground that by some means or other the evils of the passage should 
‘be either mitigated or removed, and that continuous railway commu- 
nication should be established. During that period the public have 
been favoured with numerous plans for accomplishing these objects. 
We have heard of tunnels deep down under the bed of the sea; of 
other tunnels, or tubular passages, constructed upon the bed of the 
Channel; of marine viaducts, high in mid-air; and of the so-called 
railway ferry-boats. ‘The tunnels and bridges proposed would afford 
means of communication resembling those already existing on all 
-our railways; but the ferry scheme is based upon an entirely different 
idea—viz.: to place the trains on board large steamers, and thus to 
convey them across. Authorities on the subject are very generally 
agreed that the tunnel schemes are feasible, provided that the 
enormous outlay which they would entail could be met. With 
respect to the bridges, opinions are more divided, but there appears 
little doubt that the majority of English engineers regard them with 
disfavour. Even if practicable, however, they could only be carried 
out at prodigious expense, one gentleman having himself estimated 
that the cost of his bridge would be thirty millions sterling. We 
need scarcely say that such an outlay entirely precludes all prospect 
of the work being undertaken, apart from the merits or demerits of 
the design as a whole. Both bridges and tunnels would, of course, 
require long periods for their construction. The ferry scheme, on the 
contrary, has this great recommendation, that it can be carried out at, 
what may be termed, the moderate cost of two millions ; and, what 
is no less important, can be completed, it is said, in three years from 
the date of its commencement. In fact, it promises to be a success 
commercially, while no other feasible scheme does; and although 
it may be inferior to the tunnel in some respects, it does not 
present anything like the same difficulties in its accomplishment. We 
may add that in May last a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons passed the preamble of a Bill introduced by the promoters 
of the ferry scheme, and there seems, therefore, some prospect of 
its practical application before long, in spite of the opposition 
of some parties having an interest in the present means of com- 
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munication. Under these circumstances, and in view of the general 
interest taken by everyone in the subject of the Channel Passage, it 
may be well to sketch briefly the principal features of the scheme, 
and to notice the advantages claimed for it, as well as the objections 
urged against it. 

The principle upon which the scheme is based is not at all a new 
one ; the only novelty consists in the application of the principle to 
a sea-passage of great severity. In many cases—in America, on the 
Continent, and elsewhere—where it would be inconvenient or difficult 
to throw a bridge across a lake, or river, railway ferries have been 
established and have worked most successfully. One such ferry was: 
devised by Mr. Robert Stephenson many years ago, in connection 
with the Egyptian railways, where the line crossed the Nile. Another 
has quite recently been set to work across the Lake of Constance by: 
Mr. Scott Russell, and represents, on a small scale, what is now: 
proposed for the Channel. 

The Channel steamers, proposed by the engineer at the head of 
the scheme, Mr. Fowler, are really very large vessels. They are 
nearly twice as long as the present packets, and are intended to 
draw nearly twice as much water. They will consequently be much 
steadier and swifter, besides affording ample accommodation and 
shelter for 1500 or 2000 passengers, and carrying both passenger and 
luggage trains. In tonnage, these vessels will be superior to any 
existing ships except the Great Eastern; their length being no less 
than 450 feet and their breadth a little less than 60 feet. They are 
to be very beautifully modelled and well adapted for the speed 
intended, viz.: 20 knots, or 23 miles, per hour—a speed which would 
enable the passage to be made in a little more than an hour. At 
present, the time occupied in crossing is usually little under two 
hours, although we have again and again been promised “ eighty- 
minute passages ;” and the saving in time would consequently be 
comparatively great, apart from the greater comfort of the larger 
vessels. 

Perhaps a few details of the proposed arrangements of the ferry 
boats may render the contrast with the present steamers still greater. 
These boats are best described as floating railway stations consisting 
of two storeys or flats. In the lower storey the luggage train will be 
secured ; in the upper storey the passenger train, of ten or twelve 
carriages, will be placed on rails, and between platforms very similar 
to those seen on land stations ; these platforms being lined with 
offices and cabins of the usual character. To quote Mr. Fowler’s 
words :—“‘ Accommodation will be provided for passengers (who will 
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generally alight from their carriages, as they would at any railway 
station where a stoppage is made for refreshment), and they will find 
well lighted, well warmed saloons, with means of reading, writing, 
&c., which will make the sea-voyage the most agreable part of the 
journey. Private cabins will also be provided... . and large rooms 
for the officials of the Custom Houses of the two countries, so that 
all luggage may be examined, and the weary delay from that cause at 
the end of the journey entirely avoided.” The small boats now in 
use scarcely afford space—much less comfortable accommodation— 
for the numbers often embarked by them; and, in the excursion 
season, the scenes witnessed on board are describable only by the 
well-worn reference to “the middle passage.” In winter the number 
of passengers is much reduced, doubtless, in a great measure, on 
account of the want of proper accommodation ; and then the evil of 
smallness is less felt, although it leads to unsatisfactory behaviour in 
the ship herself. Had we larger, steadier, and better steamers, there 
would, probably, be more passengers in winter than there now are ; 
for, as Captain Tyler remarks, “there would naturally be a very large 
augmentation if better arrangements were made for crossing the 
Channel.” In his admirable report on the subject, from which these 
words are quoted, Captain Tyler brings out another point of great 
interest, showing how persons desirous of crossing choose their time 
so as to be less subject to the risk of heavy weather in the present 
small boats. In January, 1868, less than 13,000 persons crossed ; in 
August no less than 46,000. This difference he assigns mainly to 
the fact that in August calm passages are frequent, whereas in January 
they are very rare. Surely, the steamers employed on such a service 
ought to be practically independent of the weather, and they will 
never be so until made much larger than the present boats, whether 
the trains be carried or not. 

It is well known that the want of proper harbour accommodation 
on the French side of the Channel has been the chief cause of 
retaining these small steamers in use. Calais harbour seems filling 
up with sand, and it is not readily accessible to vessels drawing more 
than six or seven feet of water. Boulogne harbour is not much 
better; the steamers running to it from Folkestone not being of 
more than seven feet draught. On our side we have far better 
accommodation at Dover, where about £700,000 has been spent in 
improvements, and where ships drawing ten or twelve feet of water 
can always find access. It is natural that we should attach greater 
importance than our neighbours to this matter, for, as was forcibly 
said in a recent discussion of the question in Parliament, “From the 
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French point of view the passage across the Channel was simply the 
road to one of the out-of-the-way islands of Europe; to a foggy 
land, which Frenchmen told us, but few of their countrymen visited 
except from matters of duty or business .... From an English 
point of view the passage across the Channel was an entirely different 
matter. It was our sole road to France, to Europe, to Africa and 
the Mediterranean, and to our Indian dominions ; and, therefore, it 
was of the first importance to us that the ports on both sides of the 
Channel should be rendered as convenient as possible.” 

While this is true, however, it is not to be supposed that our 
neighbours are altogether averse to expenditure on improvements 
in their harbours. They have already done something towards 
maintaining the ports of Calais and Boulogne at least in their present 
state of efficiency—which is by no means an easy task ; and, quite 
recently, there have been strong indications of a desire, either to’ 
improve these harbours considerably, or to construct a new one 
midway between them. The latter scheme is that which finds favour 
with Mr. Fowler and his colleagues, who have selected Andreselles 
as the place best adapted for the purpose, on account of the facts 
that there the deepest water on the coast is to be found, while the 
harbour would be sheltered by Cape Grisnez, and would make the’ 
sea-passage from Dover the shortest possible. For their purpose, 
deep water harbours, capable of accommodating the ferry-boats at 
all tides, are indispensable on both sides ; and this makes the 
consent and co-operation of the French Government essential. The 
necessary works at Dover the promoters of the ferry scheme undertake 
to perform at an estimated cost of about £700,000 ; they are also 
prepared to spend about £120,000 on each steamer built ; what they 
want to ensure is the sanction of the Emperor and his advisers for 
the prosecution of the works on the French coast. Mr. Ward Hunt, 
M.P., who is the Chairman of the association of promoters, stated 
in his evidence before the Select Committee that, in an interview he 
had recently, the Emperor had expressed himself favourably towards 
the project, so that there are reasonable hopes of success. A state- 
ment made by Mr. Shaw Lefevre in the House of Commons a 
few weeks ago also tends to suppoft this view, as it gave official 
authority to the reports previously received respecting the favourable 
preliminary examination of the scheme, and its further careful 
investigation. In concluding his remarks on that occasion the 
honourable gentleman said, “The House would, therefore, see that 
the French Government had taken up the subject... . There 
appeared to be no difficulty in the way as regards money, because 
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there was no want of enterprising British capitalists ready at any 
time to back all manner of schemes if the French Government was 
indisposed to undertake the work itself. The only difficulty seemed 
to be the difficulty the French Government had of choosing between 
the many rival schemes presented for its acceptance. But, whatever 
more extensive scheme was resolved upon in the future, he hoped 
that, before long, the simple remedy of improving the harbours on 
the French coast would be adopted, and an end be thus put to the 
present pressing inconvenience of small boats and generally imperfect 
accommodation.” In this hope every one will doubtless join. 

Until the consent of the Emperor is formally given, no progress 
will be made with the ferry scheme, and we trust it will not be long 
delayed. As we said before, whether the trains are carried or not, 
larger steamers than those now in use are absolutely required, in 
order to give increased comfort and steadiness, and to attain higher 
speeds. Until better harbours are provided on the French side, better 
boats are not at all likely to be built, and a continuance of the present 
state of things cannot be too strongly deprecated. 

Many persons who entirely coincide with these views respecting 
the improvement of the packets, are altogether opposed to the plan 
of carrying the trains, as well as the passengers, across ; in fact, a 
scheme is now in contemplation for building larger boats to carry 
passengers only. At first sight it does seem strange that the 
ferry plan should find favour, or that it should be possible to carry 
the heavy weights of passenger and luggage trains in a vessel 
steaming at such an exceptionally high speed, and having besides 
floating station-accommodation of the kind proposed. But when 
one considers what has been the character of American river 
steamers for years past, part of this wonder disappears. In those 
vessels are combined very high speed, shallow draught of water, 
and hotel accommodation of the highest class, and of vast extent. 
Of course there is a great difference between their river services 
and the Channel Passage ; but then the ferry boats are not required to 
carry, proportionately, so much upper weight, or to be of such shallow 
draught, and they will be made larger. In fact, when we consider 
the relative weights of the trains to be carried, and of the vessels in 
which they will be placed, all wonder ceases. The boats, with all on 
board, will weigh something over 4500 tons ; the passenger train 
weighs only 120 tons, and the luggage train 150 tons—z27o tons 
together, or little over one-twentieth of the total weight. 

Still, the possibility of carrying the trains easily, does not prove the 
advisability of following that course. Many objections deserving 
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consideration have, in fact, been urged against the transit of the 
passenger carriages at least, most writers on the subject being agreed 
in the opinion that luggage trains should, if possible, be conveyed 
across, in order to avoid the necessity at present existing for un- 
packing on one side of the Channel what has to be re-packed on the 
other side—or in technical language, “breaking bulk” before the 
articles packed in the waggons have reached their destination. There 
is, however, one objection, the belief in which was formerly wide- 
spread, which, if true, would have rendered useless all attempts of 
the kind—we refer to the supposed differences in the gauges of 
French and English railways. Had such a difference existed, neither 
carriages nor waggons built for one gauge could have run upon the 
other, and it would consequently have been folly to devise means for 
transporting them. No difference does exist, however, and as a 
practical proof of this, the fact has been mentioned by Mr. Fowler, 
that engines constructed at the Creuzot Works, some time ago, for 
our railways, ran along the French lines to the port of embarkation. 
Taking it for granted, therefore, that as soon as larger steamers can 
be employed, they will be adapted to carry luggage trains, the 
question still remains open whether or not the passenger trains shall 
be carried also. Many high authorities think, with Captain Tyler, 
that it will be scarcely worth while to do so, seeing that if ample 
cabin accommodation is provided, very few passengers would remain 
in the carriages even if they were put on board. The advocates of 
the opposite opinion fully admit this, and propose to provide all the 
accommodation required ; but they contend that, in spite of this, it 
is advantageous to place passenger trains on board, because, by doing 
so, the general desire for ¢hrough carriages will be met, and a great 
saving of time will be effected at both the ports of arrival and 
departure. Remark on the first reason assigned is needless ; we can 
travel to Penzance or Inverness without change of carriage, and we 
naturally wish for the same facility when we cross the Channel. 
Passengers will alight, no doubt, when on board the boats, but they 
will do so, as Mr. Fowler remarks, just “as they would at any railway 
station where a stoppage is made for refreshment,” and having once 
chosen their seats, will be able to retain them until Paris was 
reached. In fact, there are some gentlemen of standing who are 
sanguine enough to believe that, before many years have passed, this 
system of “through” carriages will have become so widely extended 
as to enable the traveller to proceed from London direct to any of 
the chief Continental cities; and if the ferry be established, no 
engineering difficulty will remain to prevent this consummation. 
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Leaving these prophetic declarations out of the question, it 
cannot be denied that much gain in comfort would result from 
carrying the passenger trains ; there would also be a considerable 
saving in time if the anticipations of the promoters of the ferry scheme 
were realised. Mr. Fowler estimates that the transfer of the carriages 
from the railway to the boats would occupy five minutes only, and 
the passage across is to be accomplished in about an hour and five 
minutes, so that in an hour and a quarter from the time when the 
train arrives at Dover, it will be about to start from Andreselles. At 
present, the corresponding time is not much less than three hours on 
the average, half an hour being generally occupied in preparing for 
the voyage across, or in getting ready for the continued railway 
journey. Adding to this the time gained by making the Custom- 
house examination while the train is on board the boat, instead of 
upon its arrival at the terminus, it is assumed that the total saving in 
time will exceed two hours on the journey from London to Paris. 
Instead of occupying about nine hours or nine hours and a half, the 
distance would then be accomplished in about seven hours. This is, 
perhaps, a secondary advantage, but it is nevertheless of considerable 
importance. 

On the whole, then, it appears that the weight of evidence is 
decidedly in favour of the proposal for carrying both passenger and 
luggage trains. There have been grave doubts expressed as to the 
influence which the trains, when on board, would have on the vessel’s 
behaviour, and more especially on her rolling. It has been asserted 
that the ships, when laden, must be top-heavy, and thus roll consider- 
ably in spite of their great size; but when we recollect that the 
passenger train high up on the main deck is balanced, as it were, by 
the luggage train carried in the hold, all such fears are dispersed. 
Apart from this fact, however, there seems no reason to think that 
the vessels would roll heavily, even if the passenger train alone were 
on board. From this point of view the train must be regarded 
simply as a weight of 120 tons carried on a vessel of about 7000 tons 
burden ; and we know that many of our iron-clad ships of less than 
6000 tons burden carry more than ten times as great a weight of 
armour on their sides, besides carrying on their decks hundreds of 
tons in the shape of guns, shot, and shell. Yet these iron-clads are 
remarkably steady vessels, and our experience with them at sea is 
causing the belief to be generally entertained that, up to a certain 
point, weights carried high above water tend to improve, instead 
of injuriously influencing, a ship’s behaviour. Hence it is not 
unreasonable to assume that the ferry boats will actually be steadier 
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and better behaved with the trains on board, than they will be when 
floating light. Some amount of pitching and rolling must, of course, 
take place even in these large vessels. The Great Eastern is a far 
larger ship, and she rolls; in fact, if any ship did not roll it would 
soon become evident that the shocks of the waves were more than 
she could bear. What is expected, and what will probably be realised, 
in the ferry boats is, that their rolling and pitching motions wili be 
both moderate and easy; and if this be so the comfort of the 
passengers will be practically ensured. 

Regarding it as desirable to carry the trains, the means of getting 
them on board has next to be considered, and the difficulty of this 
problem has, in the estimation of many persons, formed one of the 
gravest objections to the ferry scheme. ‘The extreme rise and fall of 
the tide in the Channel may be roundly stated at twenty feet ; and 
this height measures also the variation in the positions occupied by 
the boats relatively to the piers alongside which they lie, while 
embarkation or debarkation is proceeding. ‘The train may be run 
down upon the pier readily, but how is it to be transferred to the 
deck of a steamer fifteen or twenty feet below the ground level. Mr. 
Fowler’s scheme for meeting the difficulty is most ingenious. He 
first brings the steamer into a covered dock, or “ water-station,” at 
the inner end of the harbour, where she will not be exposed, and there 
secures her in such a manner as to make her perfectly still. The train 
is then run on to a movable platform, placed for the time at the 
level of the railway. The platform is hung between two rows of 
large vertical pillars, which are fitted with hydraulic apparatus, by 
means of which it and the train can be easily raised or lowered ; and 
when the line of rails on the platform is brought into connection with 
the line on the deck of the steamer, the train will be run on board 
without difficulty, and be secured for the voyage. The weights to be 
handled in this operation are very considerable, but not nearly so 
large as those which are often dealt with by means of hydraulic 
apparatus. As an example of this we may refer to the fact, that for 
some years past a hydraulic lift of very similar character has been used 
at one of the docks on the Thames, for raising ships which are to 
undergo repairs, and it has proved most successful, although the 
ships lifted often weigh more than ten times as much as the 
heaviest train the steamers would carry. No fear need, therefore, be 
entertained of failure in this part of the scheme. 

Numerous other points of detail in connection with these steamers 
might be touched upon did space permit, especially those connected 
with the provisions for successfully navigating them across the Straits. 
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This cannot be attempted now; but from the brief sketch of its 
principal features which has been given, it will, we think, appear that 
the ferry scheme promises to prove successful if it can be carried out. 
Its cost would not be excessive, especially as compared with that of 
rival schemes ; the time occupied in its accomplishment would be 
comparatively brief, and, without interfering with the navigation of 
the Channel, it would be practically bridged across. Nearly all our 
readers will, doubtless, wish that before long it may cease to be a 
project, and become a completed system of communication. 
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A HELPER OF MEN. 


OW is it that we so rarely associate the idea of warmth 
with philanthropy? Does a life given up to man 
naturally unfit for close personal affection towards 
men? Savonarola, Howard, and Fry, command our 

admiration, but hardly win our love. They seemed raised to some 
lofty pinnacle of duty above our toiling, sorrowing aspirations, and 
we seem to have no more sympathy with them than if they belonged 
to the angelic world, and shared our experiences by observation only. 
By some strange paradox of nature, the very fact that their lives are 
devoted to the service of humanity, seems to render them, in some 
sense, non-human. When, however, we meet with a bright exception 
to this law, we welcome to our hearts a man whose inner life is passed 
in a region of ideal goodness, yet whose sympathies with this world 
of stumblings and falls, are as warm, and warmer, than those of the 
most imperfect amongst us. 

Such a philanthropist was the late Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham. 
He was born on the 2nd of August, 1793, at the Manor House, near 
Elberton, in Gloucestershire. His family had been established in 
that neighbourhood, for many generations, as farmers and graziers, 
and were probably among the earliest converts of George Fox. 

No one doubts the transmission of physical features from parent to 
child, and there seems no reason why mental and spiritual peculia- 
rities may not descend in like manner. Joseph Sturge’s Quaker 
ancestry seems to have had a decided influence on his character. In 
childhood there was perceptible in him a singular repugnance to the 
ordinary fighting instincts of a schoolboy, combined with a most 
characteristic hatred of all injustice and wrong. He was sent toa 
boarding-school at Sidcot, in Somersetshire, and here, though he 
refused altogether to fight, his very name became a tower of defence 
to the younger boys, and it was to Sturge that they gathered for help 
and redress, though they knew his victories were moral ones, and, 
therefore, not always very plain to schoolboy eyes. The key-note to 
this man’s character could be struck very early in his life: oppression 
and cruelty, whether in high places or low, roused in him a passionate 
opposition, all the more powerful because his Quaker training had 
taught him to repress the vehement expression of feeling, to guard 
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against the zeal which spends itself in words, and to gather from 
inward meditation strength to perform the acts of duty to which he 
had pledged himself. 

His first start in life was as a farmer, for which his active, and 
essentially human, temperament does not appear to have fitted him, 
so that when he accepted an offer made to him to enter into business 
as a cornfactor, he passed at once into a more congenial sphere. 

No charge is more commonly brought against philanthropists than 
that they are never good business men; it seems to be taken for 
granted that those whose hearts are fixed above take little heed of 
things below. There is a certain amount of truth in this accusation, 
and it proves a source of abundant consolation to stony-hearted 
selfishness, and helps to stifle many a twinge of conscience ; but it is 
not universally true, and Mr. Sturge’s career affords a direct denial to 
the theory. His business talents were of a very high order, and there 
are many living who will remember the instinctive rapidity and un- 
erring accuracy with which he made business calculations ; and when 
he was enabled to devote the whole of his time to philanthropy, 
these gifts rendered him an invaluable colleague, and were in a great 
degree the causes of success. 

He settled down steadily to business for eight years, removing from 
Bewdley, where he was first established, to Birmingham, and there is no 
doubt he might have become enormously rich had he chosen to give his 
whole mind to money-making. But not the least uncommon trait in 
his character was his positive dread of great wealth. Again and again 
would he dwell on the hardness of heart which so often accompanies 
the acquisition of riches, and when the time came that his brother 
Charles could almost take the sole superintendence of the business, 
leaving him free to attend to his labours of love, he never cast a 
regretful look behind him at the life of luxury and ease he might have 
enjoyed. It was a most fortunate circumstance, both for Joseph 
Sturge himself and for the world at large, that the brother, who was 
his partner in the Birmingham firm, was an ardent sympathizer in all 
his undertakings. Charles Sturge willingly took more and more of 
the office work into his hands, in order that Joseph, whom he so loved 
and venerated, might not be hampered by business cares, and never 
hesitated to sanction the application of their joint funds whenever an 
extensive scheme called for a large outlay. Many of the world’s 
greatest workers have lacked home happiness. Some have thrown 
themselves more completely into public work because they utterly 
failed in securing private sympathy, and prophets are not generally 
most honoured in their father’s houses. Here again Mr. Sturge’s 
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character proves an exception to the general law, for his nearest 
relatives were also his dearest, and his zeal never grew cold for lack 
of their steady helpful enthusiasm and untiring endeavours to smooth 
his path and cheer his spirit. 

Few men have been so blessed as he was in his family relations. 
We have seen the nobly-appreciative and self-denying line taken by 
his brother Charles, and his sister Sophia, who lived with him for 
many years, was a most valuable and high-souled woman, always ready 
to share his sorrows and enhance his joys. His first wife, Miss 
Cropper, of Liverpool, died at the end of the first year of their 
married life, and it was not till after the death of his sister Sophia 
that he married again. Miss Dickenson, of Coalbrookdale, was his 
second wife, and in both the women of his choice he had the rare 
happiness of meeting true helpmates. 

Probably few public men have deserved home blessings as he did, 
for no press of public engagements ever made him careless of 
domestic claims, and every member of his family acknowledged that 
though they had a great and natural pride in him as a philanthropist 
of world-wide fame, it was to him, as a brother, a husband, and a 
father, that they clung with tenderest love. All through his life he 
was much interested in politics, taking a decided part in the great 
questions of reform and free trade. He offered himself three times 
as member of Parliament, but was defeated on each occasion. 
There is little doubt that he was able to be of more use to the 
causes he had at heart out of Parliament than in it, and his want of 
success on these occasions never seems to have cost him a pang. 

Although an ardent politician, we know Joseph Sturge best on the 
other ground. Wherever the cry of the wretched or the sighing of 
the prisoner was heard he came to the rescue with clear brain, with 
open hand, and with tender heart. No matter how Quixotic, how 
Utopian the cause might appear to other men, for him there 
was but one point of view, but one possibility. He never asked, 
Can this be done? but, Ought this to be done? And having once put 
his hand to the plough, he never looked back. He never measured 
the chances of success ; to him principle was Alpha and Omega. 

It has often been remarked that special men are born for special 
times, and never was there a more striking instance than the one 
before us. 

Cruelty and oppression were rampant during Sturge’s life, and 
every day he felt more strongly an irresistible impulse to devote 
himself to the aid of their victims. The anti-slavery question 
aroused his keenest sympathy, and it is no exaggeration of his 
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services in this matter to say that though he was not one of the men 
whose names rise first on our lips when we speak of that great 
struggle—his labours were essential to the success of his party. He 
was never a showy worker, his speech was not eloquent, nor his pen 
that of a ready writer, but his energy was unweariable and the 
sincerity with which he embraced each cause he took up never failed 
to impress his hearers more lastingly than do some of the finest 
orations. 

Sturge’s great effort as an anti-slavery man was directed against the 
apprenticeship system. This was an arrangement entered into on 
the part of our Government, as a compromise with the West India 
planters, for the alleged purpose of making the abolition of slavery a 
gradual process. -Like all compromises with things essentially evil, 
it was found to be a failure. Under the name of apprentices the 
unhappy slaves were delivered over, bound hand and foot, to their 
masters, and the idea of emancipation became a delusion and a 
mockery. Mr. Sturge, who had never put faith in this hollow truce, 
left no stone unturned for the establishment of a more solid freedom. 
‘After appealing to the public in every way, he felt convinced no 
testimony would prove as effective as that of an eye-witness. With him 
to be convinced that a thing was right, and to do it, were identical, 
and accordingly, accompanied by one friend, he left England for the 
West India Islands, in the month of November, 1836. 

During the last thirty years society has become so imbued with 
the spirit of locomotion, and travelling has become a matter of such 
ease and even luxury, that the dangers and difficulties which formerly 
attended it have no existence for us, and a journey across the 
Atlantic seems hardly more important than a trip to Paris or 
Boulogne. But it was not so in the days when steamers and rail- 
roads were in their infancy; and no motive less strong than duty 
would have taken Mr. Sturge away from home and friends to a 
country which, though charming to the naturalist, offered no attraction 
to the ordinary traveller; abounding, on the contrary, in objects 
of repulsion. This journey was undertaken under most depressing 
circumstances. Public opinion, both in the West Indies and in 
England, was almost universally opposed to the small party Mr. 
Sturge represented. Even the original Anti-slavery Society, which 
numbered amongst its ranks many true friends of liberty, believed 
Mr. Sturge to be too sanguine in his hopes of immediate emanci- 
pation, and warned him that by asking too much he would risk all. 

On arriving at his destination he found the most violent opposition 
awaiting him amongst the planters. Unchilled by the want of 
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sympathy at home, he was undaunted by hostility abroad, and made 
his way from island to island, finding in the tales of wickedness and 
woe, which he everywhere met and verified for himself, abundant 
justification for the doctrine he preached. Gaols, workhouses, 
plantations, were all visited, and, strange to say, he was everywhere 
received (though his errand was perfectly well-known) with respect. 

To his remarkable firmness and clear insight he united such 
tenderness of soul, so much of the dove with so much of the 
serpent, that he nowhere gave offence, and succeeded in extracting 
the truth from sources which want of tact or want of gentleness 
would have sealed altogether. 

In 1837 he returned to England, bringing with him all necessary 
facts. ‘Ihen came the hardest task of all, the stirring up of that 
mighty but often inert force—public opinion. It was an unusually 
difficult matter to do at this moment ; for the English people believed 
that the Act of 1834, by which they had voted twenty millions as 
compensation to the West India planters for the loss of their slaves, 
had effectually stamped out slavery, and accordingly they had allowed 
the matter to fade from their minds as a thing gone by. Now they 
were to be told that owing to the conditions they had foolishly 
allowed the planters to annex to the noble gift offered by Britain, 
slavery was still in full force, and unless the mother country would 
rouse herself, and compel her colonies to perform their share of the 
bargain, the Act of 1834 would be completely stultified. 

There are few things so hard to do as to relight the fire of an 
extinct popular feeling, and nothing short of Sturge’s intense, pas- 
sionate perseverance would have availed him now. He immediately 
set about using the facts he had collected. He organised meetings, 
wrote letters, headed deputations, raised funds, commanded, en- 
treated, exhorted; and at the end of a year’s incessant agitation 
came the 1st of August, 1838, when the planters, being forced to do 
their duty, slavery in the West Indies was really abolished. Thus in 
the freedom of a despised and enslaved race did Joseph Sturge reap 
the reward he had sown in unflinching courage and unflagging zeal. 

We do not for a moment forget what was due to his fellow- 
labourers, but how large a portion of this work was done by Mr. 
Sturge was brought out in Lord Brougham’s characteristic comment 
on the abolition of the apprentice system—“ Joseph Sturge won this 
game off his own bat.” 

It is very noteworthy that upon this occasion, when all his fellow- 
workers burst forth into very natural, if premature, exultation over 
their great victory, from Joseph Sturge, the foremost knight of the 
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band, was heard a word of emphatic warning. Grateful for the success 
already achieved, but not triumphant, he earnestly begged his hearers 
to remember that “they were yet on the threshold of freedom.” 
Failure never depressed this man, success never intoxicated him. 
There was in his nature a certain dignity and greatness of soul which 
prevented any accidental circumstance swaying him this way or 
that, and made him supremely indifferent to the breath of fame. 

Even then he was looking with longing, eager, yet patient eyes, to 
the advent of universal freedom, and soon afterwards undertook 
another mission in its interests. This time he went out to the United 
States, hoping, vainly as it turned out, to convince the Southerners 
of the utter iniquity of their “domestic institution,” and to rouse the 
Northerners to a sense of their sin as accomplices in the matter. 
Were he living now he would rejoice that the negro in America is no 
longer a chattel to be bought and sold, but he would to the utmost of 
his powers have deprecated the fratricidal war through which that 
freedom came. 

In his boyhood he had adopted peace principles, and to these he 
adhered with fervour all his life. No cause lay nearer his heart than that 
of national peace, and he worked untiringly to advance the principle 
of non-intervention amongst nations. He took a prominent part in 
the great peace congresses held at Brussels, at Paris, at Frankfort, and 
at London, and to the last day of his life retained an unabated 
interest in this question. 

Much ridicule has been poured upon him for the missions he 
undertook to the courts of Denmark and St. Petersburgh ; but unless 
it be true that the intrinsic merits of actions are to be estimated by 
their success, such ridicule is unjust. Non-resistance views were 
dear as life to Mr. Sturge ; and when in 1846 and 1854 the clouds of 
war were gathering thickly over Europe, he could not conscientiously 
have failed to lift up his voice in calm appeal to the Christianity all 
European nations profess in common. “ Vain,” “arrogant,” “ self- 
opinionated,” were some of the epithets lavished on him by the press 
of the day. He was none of these; but whem he saw what he con- 
ceived to be a duty clearly before him, he went straight on to its 
fulfilment, unmindful of cheers or hisses. 

Everyone knows that Mr. Sturge’s visit of remonstrance to the 
Emperor Nicholas on the Crimean war was unavailing, and everyone 
is conversant with the sad tale of the sufferings which befel our troops 
during the campaign of 1856. All may not be equally aware of the 
unmerited destruction inflicted by a portion of the British navy on the 
unoffending Finlanders. 
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These poor people, who lived on ‘the shores of the Baltic, were 
Russian subjects with strong English prepossessions. The trade of the 
country consisted in the export of timber and pitch; and this, with 
a few fishing nets, and in the interior some heads of stunted cattle, 
was the sum total of their wealth. Poor enough this when compared 
with England’s commerce and England’s riches, but to the Finns it 
was everything—their own and their all. Some time before the 
Crimean war these simple traders had been greatly surprised and 
pleased by the gratuitous distribution amongst them by the English 
Bible Society of copies of the Scriptures translated into the Finnish 
dialect. Believing that England was indeed a great and generous 
nation, doing good and “ hoping for nothing again,” they raised her to 
the highest place in their esteem and love. As soon as the war broke 
out, the ports of Finland were strictly blockaded by our men of war. 
The inhabitants, however, having no contraband stores, and being 
filled with admiration for their invaders, sent in a flag of truce, trust- 
ing confidently to the honour of the land whence they had received 
a precious gift. How was their trust requited? By almost incredible 
treachery. For no offence, without pity or justice, some of the 
officers in charge let loose upon them the forces at their command. 
in one day ships, warehouses, private dwellings, were all set on fire ; 
and as if to leave the work of ruin complete, for miles round all the 
fishermen’s nets were seized, and the cattle belonging to the small 
farmers were carried off by conquerors as remorseless as they were 
contemptible. 

But though for these lawless deeds the British Government offered 
no compensation, the tears of the oppressed did not fall in vain. 
Joseph Sturge, whose benevolent, if futile, scheme for the reconcilia- 
tion of the two nations at war, had been so ridiculed by the powers 
of that day, was on the watch to take a noble and a Christian 
revenge. 

He knew that many of the horrors of war are irremediable, but he 
refused to believe that the relief of this case was impossible. Without 
waiting to discuss the matter, he set off at once for Finland, accom- 
panied once more by Mr. Harvey, the sharer of his West Indian 
expedition. He went over the forlorn and devastated country, heard 
from the lips of the people what their losses and sufferings had been, 
and saw at once with those clear-sighted, charitable eyes, how best to 
repair them. . On his return to England he worked indefatigably. to 
rouse the public mind as to the justice of his cause; and at length, 
in 1857, he raised a subscription of gooo/., which he .and his brother 
had headed by the large sum of ro0o/. With this-were bought’ corn 
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for immediate use, seed for future harvests, fishing nets, clothing ; all, 
in fact, that was most needed. A ship was chartered to take out the 
precious cargo, 
** And so to Finland’s sorrow 
The sweet amend was made, 
As if the healing hand of Christ 
Upon her wounds was laid.” 


The enthusiasm called forth in the Finlanders by this noble deed 
was great. Their early prejudices in favour of England had given 
way under the wanton destruction inflicted by her servants, but it 
remained for Joseph Sturge to gain that hardest of victories, the 
winning back of a brother offended. 

The mission to Finland was the last carried out by Mr. Sturge, though 
he contemplated undertaking one to India, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the sufferings caused by the Indian mutiny of 1857. This intention 
was, however, given up, and he devoted himself with ever-increasing 
energy to philanthropic schemes in his own land. It never could be 
urged against him that the claims of the heathen abroad came nearer 
to his heart than those of the heathen at home. All suffering, every 
kind of sorrow, appealed to him on equal ground, and never called 
in vain. He was the life and soul of Birmingham philanthropy as 
truly as he was that of the anti-slavery cause and the Peace Society. 
The reformatory for boys that he established at Stoke, the Sunday 
school he set on foot in Birmingham, and the public playground 
adjoining his own residence, which he presented to the children of his 
poorer townsfolk, speak with a voiceless eloquence of his care for 
those around him. And great as he was in any cause where he 
worked with others and influenced masses of men, his character 
becomes still more attractive when we see the tenderness with which 
he listened to the complaints that entered no ear save his own, and 
that he alone comforted and stilled. Many whom he thus benefited 
have followed him to their rest, but there are many yet on earth who 
can tell of the generous delicacy which gave without offending, and 
which only esteemed wealth for the power it conferred of helping 
others. No one knew better than Mr. Sturge “the worth and the 
worthlessness of money,” and he never lost an opportunity of rating 
at its due value any pecuniary contribution he offered whilst others 
were taking the active part of the work in hand. 

Three years had passed since the mission to Finland; years 
marked by failure of health, but not of spirit. May came round, 
bringing with it to the Quaker mind its own special associations of 
yearly meetings. Amongst those held by that body in spring was 
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that of his favourite Peace Society, at which Mr. Sturge fully intended 
being present. He rose on the morning of the 14th of May, 1859, 
but soon afterwards a severe fit of coughing attacked him, then came 
a short interval of rest, an agony of pain, and death. 

The few events in this life here touched upon—and many similar 
have been left untold—will fully justify to the reader the title of this 
paper. Most truly was Joseph Sturge a helper of men. He was a 
preux chevalier, \ike Bayard, sans peur et sans reproche, though the 
foes he fought with were not men clad in armour, but want and 
misery and ignorance. His was one of those bright, genial souls 
which carry with them their own atmosphere, wherein, as in some 
blest climate, all weak things grow stronger, all crooked things grow 
straighter, all crushed things expand. No matter whether it was a 
downtrodden, despised race, a class of men deprived of privileges 
due to them as men, or a case of individual suffering, Joseph Sturge 
was ever ready to spend and be spent in the cause of freedom or of 
love. He was a man of no genius, not even one of commanding 
talent ; but when he worked alone, the work he undertook was sure 
to be performed with perfect fidelity, and when he worked with 
others, his organising and persuasive powers made the whole 
complete. 

Had we more philanthropists like Joseph Sturge, we should not 
have so sad a story to tell of national miseries, of national sins ; and 
though such men arise but seldom to bless and help this weary world, 
let us at least pay them the tribute of grateful and loving recognition 
when heaven sends them in our way, and let us cherish their memory 
when it takes them home. 

C. MILLER. 
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II.—PAINTING. 


HE first Monday in May—a feast day in the calendar 
of the painting world. Then it is that the High Priests 
of Art throw their temple open, and the mysteries con- 

> cerning the rejected and accepted are revealed. 

Crowds eagerly rush in, and make obeisance before the shrines 
indicated by familiar tokens or large letters in the catalogue. For 
the multitude is blind, even in its devotion to painting, and does 
homage to those it has been taught to reverence, undoubtingly. The 
High Priests, nevertheless, are not infallible, albeit invulnerable in 
their offices. They have their faults in common with the veriest 
neophytes. And it is by their faults that you shall know them more 
easily every succeeding year. 

Their characteristics too frequently degenerate into mannerism—a 
tendency certainly objectionable ; unless, indeed, the mannerism be 
of the highest order, and constitute a special school of art. With a 
slight experience of the different English styles, it is not difficult to 
imagine how any subject would be treated by many of the artists 
popular at the present day. 

The names of Ansdell, Grant, Cooper, Lee, Leighton, and others, im- 
mediately suggest the composition and colouring of their respective 
pictures intended for the Royal Academy Exhibition. And the 
suggestions are not to be traced to any very praiseworthy attributes 
of the painters so much as to a pedantry of style which characterises 
their different works. This monotony of treatment, or, in other 
words, this peculiarity of handling every subject in a special manner, 
is not indicative of inspiration nor of genius, but rather of a habit 
acquired by laborious industry not always wisely directed. It would 
be an invidious task to point out the errors of those who have 
achieved success in spite of their shortcomings. One glaring fault of 
many figure painters, now in the zenith of their reputation, is the 
defective drawing of their backgrounds. It is but necessary to 
observe the numerous portraits in this year’s exhibition to be 
convinced of this fact. In the greater number, the ground on 
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which the figures are placed is up-hill ; so steep in many instances 
as to render foothold practically impossible. The defect can only 
be accounted for by carelessness or ignorance of the laws of per- 
spective. Indifference to correct drawing in any part of a design is 
reprehensible, and all the more so when excellence has been attained 
in the principal outlines. Negligence in this respect is a failing 
prevalent among some of our eminent painters, whose doings 
will probably occasion hereafter as much surprise as that which is 
excited by the efforts of Chinese or Egyptian draughtsmen. 

That an inferior may be justly sacrificed for the attainment of a 
superior merit, is a principle of criticism which few will be inclined 
to dispute ; but in the application of this principle it is assuredly 
incumbent upon us to shew that the greater merit could not possibly 
be effected but at the expense of the smaller. Correctness of 
drawing and the just relation of parts are necessary conditions of 
art; the absence of which, in the smallest details, implies want of 
skill or a proper appreciation of their importance. 

The Academy Exhibition this season is one of promise if not of 
average excellence. Fashionable painters are well, if not too well, 
represented. Members of the Royal Family in some instances are 
compromised, in the matter of taste, by having their portraits exposed 
upon the walls—the portraits, as works of art, being positively 
degrading. Popular painters contribute many specimens which call 
forth the admiration of those who take delight in the faithful repro- 
duction of common objects upon canvass. The historical pictures 
are few and not very meritorious; one glaring example, the most 
conspicuous of the class exhibited, affording but little consolation for 
the sad deficiency in number. It is to be regretted that the High- 
Church party does not encourage the pictorial art to the same extent 
as it does other means of making religious services impressive. The 
impetus that would be thus given to historical painting would be 
unquestionably beneficial. As it is, there is hardly any encourage- 
ment extended to this branch of art, and it languishes accordingly : 
a state of things which has already been ably discussed by an 
eloquent writer in these pages. 

The most interesting contrast in the figure pictures of the year is 
that afforded by the specimens of Millais and Watts, which hang 
almost side by side in Gallery No. 3. Whatever objection may be 
made to the “ Knight-Errant” by Millais, it must be conceded that 
the drawing and tone of the female figure are admirable. Of Watts’s 
“Fata Morgana” it may be said that the outline of the flesh is too 
conspicuous. Indeed, Sir Martin Archer Shee’s observations upon 
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Raphael’s “ Transfiguration” apply most appropriately to the case in 
point when he remarks that in the celebrated picture this imper- 
fection is seen in a very striking degree ; a line is plainly discoverable 
round most of the figures, and is particularly conspicuous in the boy 
and the female kneeling in the front of the group. Giulio Romano, 
who worked upon these two figures, is reported to have been, out of 
respect to his master, most scrupulously tenacious in preserving the 
outline—a desire evidently uppermost in Watts’s mind when at work 
upon the principal figure in his “‘ Fata Morgana.” 

That the Exhibition of the Academy this year is one of promise, 
is proved by the many capital works sent in by those who are not 
distinguished by any titles or large letters in the official catalogue. 
Among these, F. Walker, Moore, Brett, and others, luckily very 
numerous, are prominent ; as well as two ladies, Louise Romer and 
Miss Starr, whose contributions evince artistic qualifications which 
must, in due time, make their fortunate possessors celebrated. 

If, as a body, the Royal Academicians have not, perhaps, with 
some few exceptions, been so successful this season as heretofore, 
they are more energetic than ever in the cause of art. 

The Schools of the Institution are in active operation during the 
Exhibition—an impossibility formerly in Trafalgar Square. Acade- 
micians and Associates give instruction gratuitously in the Antique, 
Life, and Painting Departments. 

The officers of the Academy are but poorly paid for their services 
—the Keeper not receiving more than 250/. a year, while the 
President’s fees do not exceed 300/. per annum. To promote the 
interests of the Fine Arts is a labour of love with all members of 
the institution, who, however much they may be censured by out- 
siders, pursue their course of self-imposed duty conscientiously and 
unflinchingly. 

Apart from those enjoyments which the perfection of artistic 
culture brings with it, the great prizes within an artist’s grasp are few. 
No painter in our time has probably received larger sums for his 
works than W. P. Frith, R.A. It has been his good fortune to see a 
picture he painted in his youth for 100/. sold at Christie’s auction 
rooms at a premium of 1ooo/. 

I have heard him relate the history of his most popular paintings, 
and the amounts that have been paid for them. He hesitated before 
adopting a style which, although not academically historical, has been 
made to serve the most important purposes of social history. In 1854 
a commission was given by one Starkey for the picture known as 
“ Ramsgate Sands.” This was subsequently sold to a picture dealer— 
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Starkey having repudiated the commission—for 1oo0o/., for which price 
it was bought by Her Majesty, with the condition that it should -be 
lent to the Art Union for three years, by which stipulation the dealer 
made his profit. 

“The Derby Day,” which was fifteen months in hand, then 
followed, and is alluded to with pride by Frith as being the first 
picture since Wilkie’s “Chelsea Pensioners reading the Gazette of 
the Battle of Waterloo,” round which it was necessary to place a rail 
to protect it from the crowds of spectators, during exhibition at the 
Royal Academy. This painting was ordered by Jacob Bell for the 
sum of 1500/., a further sum of 1500/. was given by Gambart for 
the right of engraving and exhibition. It was sent to Australia by the 
enterprising publisher, and earnest inquiries as to its safety were made 
in the House of Commons, when on the death of Jacob Bell it had 
become the property of the nation. ‘‘The Derby Day” is now upon 
the walls of the Kensington Museum. About the amount paid for 
his next large painting to Frith many reports have been circulated. 
The facts, however, are as follows. For the picture, sketch, and 
copyright of “The Railway Station,” 4500/. was given, and in 
addition 750/. for a replica, and 750/. for the right to exhibit—6ooo/. 
in all. The subscriptions to the engraving of this picture amounted 
to 30,000/,, and 800 persons daily paid to see it when it was on view 
for some time in the Haymarket, so that the speculator in the under- 
taking realised a very handsome sum by his first investment. The 
“ Marriage of the Prince of Wales” followed, and for that a commission 
was given by Her Majesty, the terms agreed upon being 3000/. 
Two years were occupied in completing this picture. The architectural 
part was entrusted to assistants, who were employed by night while 
Frith filled in the canvass with portraits of his sitters by day. The 
costumes, worn on the occasion of the marriage, were lent to the 
artist by some of their noble owners under strange conditions. The 
Duchess of Brabant, now Queen of the Belgians, for instance, 
stipulated that her robes should not be placed in any room where 
smoking or beer drinking was permitted. Some dresses, on being 
asked for, had been taken to pieces the day after the ceremony, and 
Her Majesty had to interfere to get them remade and lent for the 
‘purpose of copying. Of all the sitters whose assistance was necessary 
to complete the picture in question, the Queen herself was the 
readiest and best, Her Majesty receiving the painter at Windsor on 
six or seven occasions. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales were greatly interested in the 
progress of the work, and the Princess Mary took much pains in 
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bringing the Princess when all the sittings were at an end, to enable 
Frith to improve the likeness of Her Royal Highness by retouching 
her portrait. It was necessary to protect this picture by a rail at the 
Academy, and also that of ‘‘ Charles the Second’s Last Sunday,” which 
was subsequently painted for Gambart for the sum of 3000/. 
Notwithstanding the great demand for copies of the previous 
subjects, it was not considered worth while to engrave this picture ; 
the experience of the publishers showing that historical pictures do 
not pay the expense of reproduction in black and white. A subject 
of domestic interest it appears is indispensable to ensure the popularity 
of an engraving. 

According to the sums which have been paid for Frith’s pictures, 
painting is apparently a most remunerative pursuit. But remuneration 
is unequally distributed in every profession. Millais, one of the most 
successful of modern painters, financially as well as deservedly, is 
said to have recognised an old fellow-student one day in the streets. 
His former friend: was shabbily dressed, and evidently in needy 
circumstances. Mutual recognition having taken place, Millais 
inquired what his friend was doing. “Teaching and painting 
portraits,” was the reply. “And you?” he continued, observing 
the contrast between Millais’ appearance and his own, “ You seem 
to be doing something that pays better than Art.” The speaker had 
been leading the life of a recluse, and, after the fashion of many 
misanthropes, obstinately ignoring the progress of his contemporaries. 

The high prices pictures by native painters can command, must 
console those protectionists who complain of the money made in 
this country by foreign tenors and sopranos. Not that I do so, or 
would encourage any of my readers to support principles that interfere 
in ‘the slightest degree with free trade in art. On the contrary, I 
believe an Annual International Exhibition of paintings by living 
artists would be advantageous: an exhibition. to which all the best 
men of every country should contribute, not sparingly as is now the 
case, but in such a manner as to represent the true state of art as it 
exists throughout Europe. 

The small collection of French and Flemish pictures in Pall Mall, 
-and the few specimens by Continental artists, sent in to the Royal 
- Academy, hardly accomplish the purpose such a representative ex- 
hibition as that proposed would serve, although the admission of 
foreign pictures, within the veil of our art temple, has undoubtedly, 
to a certain extent, been useful. For who can deny the advantage 
to be derived by students from the contemplation of works by 
Gerome, Daubigny, and others of the French school? Without 
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discussing their individual merits, they must be instructive from their 
very suggestiveness. 

Artists by nature, or rather by the nature of their pursuits, are 
prone to contract habits of thought which cramp the mind. To 
counteract such a tendency by any legitimate means is always 
desirable. Moreover, it is not sufficient that study should be stub- 
bornly restricted to the antique and doings of old masters. 

Living painters can teach each other invaluable lessons by com- 
paring their experiences, especially if they have practised in different 
schools. 

Considering the difficulties, which rightly or wrongly, seem to be 
inseparable from the simple task of annually exhibiting any pictures 
in the Metropolis, such an undertaking as that suggested may be 
too onerous to establish, Any trouble it might involve would, 
nevertheless, be amply rewarded by its result. 

The authorities of our Royal Academy appear to acknowledge 
the necessity of affording this means of study and comparison by 
having incepted, as it were, an International Exhibition. They 
possess every facility of developing such a very desirable object, 
which it is to be hoped will ere long be fully and successfully carried 
out under their auspices. 

Pictorial art gives pleasure in proportion to its intellectuality and 
the appreciative faculty of the spectator. The Platonic doctrine con- 
cerning matter is applicable, for it may be said that art is not beautiful 
in itself only so far as it is the expression of mind. According as 
this intrinsjc quality exists, and is recognised by the beholder, will 
the pleasure conveyed and experienced be permanent and refined. 
It is, so to speak, an occult light, not vistble to every eye, which 
shines brilliantly and for ever where once apparent. ‘To the vulgar, 
a collection of pictures is but an exhibition of fancy colours and 
subjects, more or less interesting as they are intelligible or otherwise. 

The critic, whose duty it is to instruct the multitude, dissects the 
works displayed as with a knife, exposing their deficiencies, and often 
discovering merits the existence of which was never suspected by 
the artists themselves. 

Useful as may be the clever disquisitions upon art which invariably 
follow the opening of every exhibition, it would be better were the 
duty of explaining the intention of pictures undertaken by those who 
paint them. 

Short analytical notices, such as are given in the catalogues of 
national collections, would enable the most inexperienced visitor to 
understand and appreciate the new pictures at the Royal Academy. 
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Mere titles appear sadly insufficient, although it would certainly not 
be advisable to allow the contributors to call attention to their 
individual excellencies and wonderful attributes. A catalogue con- 
taining more information than does that which is now issued at 
Burlington House, might be the means of instructing the masses as 
well as of enhancing the interest of the exhibition. It would at 
any rate prevent many mistakes, and perhaps, to some extent, put an 
end to the jargon of pseudo connoisseurs. 








WALTER MAYNARD. 
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THE CHRISTIAN VAGABOND. 
BY BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





CHAPTER XI. 


THE BEGGAR’S PARADISE. 






é 





) % HAD long intended to direct my course towards an ancient 
(4 province of Europe—swept by a stormy sea, and bound by a 
rocky, treacherous coast, where ‘ the eminent dignity of the 
poor’ was manifested in customs of charity remarkable as to 
their character as well as to their liberality.” 

The Christian Vagabond was now in the refectory of the Sisters ; 
and they had ceased the rustling of their feet among the rushes that 
served for carpet, to listen to him. 

“ A country of stark and beggarly aspect, had I penetrated. Loose, 
dry, stony soil, with abrupt rocks jutting out here and there in the 
midst of the sparse crops. The trees stunted, and inclining all, with 
a shiver, from the east wind. Straight, dusty, poplar-fringed roads. 
The cottages, raw white, or crude blue, with apple-green, or down- 
right red shutters. Heavy men, and heavier women, for ever 
shambling to, or from, market; dull-eyed lads with shins like goose- 
quills stuck into prodigious wooden shoes, with straw for padding, 
tending lean cows grazing along the grass borders by the road- 
side ditches. Nothing half so picturesque as a hedge. . The poppy 
and the corn-flower rampant amid the crops; little fields and rude 
implements ; but no mud huts almost sunk into the soil. An even, 
heavy, laborious life spread over the villages. Every man’s hand to 
his cap when the curé passed, and general greeting to the stranger. 

‘“‘T was led towards this ancient province, where the peasant owners 
harrow with a bundle of dead branches weighted with boulders ; by 
the desire that had never ceased to burn within me since I left Felix 
fastening my castle gates behind me. The beggar, whose blood my 
father’s arm had drawn, beckoned to me. 

“In this province there was the good as well as the bad of the old 
time. Men smiled at the ox that drew the brambles over the peasant’s 
narrow patch of ground. Such a plough was there as might have 
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been worked in Bayeux tapestry. Proud eyes disdained the people’s 
dress, which was as ancient and unchanged as the Bearnais cap. Yet 
I breathed freely, plentifully, lustily, as I strode over the stony flat, 
and raised clouds along the dusty roads, or sank deep in the muddy 
ruts. There was not the faintest murmur of a city. The few 
townships—Roman sites given up to little dealings in eggs and 
butter, and poultry, with a trinket and lean cattle fair once a year 
—were noiseless almost as the sheep walks and the abrupt granite hills 
where the wind whined through the firs. All the life was dreamy and 
even : and men knew the months only as the Saxons of old counted 
them. May was the month of the three milkings ; January, the wolf 
month ; June, the meadow month ; September, the grist month ; and 
October, the rich wine month—last, before the windy November and 
the wintry end of the year. The oaks were of stunted growth, but 
there were truffles under them, which was comforting to the cottages 
near which they grew. At intervals, amid the flinty wastes, came 
broad sweeps of fat and delicate pasturage ; and when the air 
became bracing where the sea-wind reached the meadows, in the 

- forks that were almost islands, flocks of famous breed were grazing 
—fattening not far out of the spray of the angry coast. 

“ But it was a poor country, I should make you remember ; that is, 
poor to the outer world, in the opinions of money-making men. Yet 
it was the paradise of beggars. But, you know, it is not among the 
rich that they who have no garment against the frost and east wind, 
chiefly find a blanket and a mess of warm food. I had noted this 
for many years, in many climates, and among many races. I have 
seen the best of charity thrusting a morsel, with a rude thumb, into a 
ravenous gullet, under a hedge; the next-to-naked, mending the 
patches of the naked: the lame, lifting the palsied. At these times 
the blow my father struck at our gates, most smote upon my 
heat. 

“T mused; in the paradise of the beggars: in that poor rock- 
begirt, stony province, where there is scarce a tree ample enough to 
give the shepherd shade, I shall, it may be, light upon the old man 
with a scar upon the cheek. I should know its jagged line again. I 
should cast my arms about the wearer, and have the luxury of doing 
penance for a father’s thoughtless sin. 

“‘ My staff rang musically upon the granite road ; I dallied with the 
stones ; I made light of the heat—for surely here should I come upon 
him who had a weightier claim than I could bear to own, upon my 
services. In this strange land of poverty, where only alms were 
plentiful, moreover, might I ‘not hope to meet with lessons to be 
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transmitted to my brave Felix, my Goodman Felix?) It was while my 
mind was basking in the sun of this dream, that music stole from 
a cluster of thatches guarded by grey poplars and pollards, far 
away in front of me. 

“A drum gave a steady pulse to the strange harmony. The 
cadences brightened, and took absolute shape as I advanced ; and 
frequent gun-shots crackled, while the deep tones of men, and the 
shrill voices of women and children, grew out of the confusion of 
festive sound. 

‘“‘ The instruments were as old as the tools in the field, and as the 
garments upon the backs of the guests. An orchard of knotted 
apple-trees and matted grass: a rough-hewn stand for the musicians : 
a tent of home-make in a corner among the nettles—and by the 
hedges long tables and benches. Against the hedges, sticks and 
crutches, and ragged hats, and tattered baskets and wallets were 
planted, piled, and hung, in astonishing array. A host of curs, 
of every outrageous shape and expression, were whelping, and 
jumping in the bustle. The people, who were in holiday dress, 
were busy with stoups of cyder—pyramids of platters, and crates 
of bread and cakes—serving the guests. 

* As I stood; discovered, in the gateway (upon the top-bar of 
the gate a prodigious nosegay of peasant-garden flowers had been 
tied)—a young man and a young woman, followed by three or four 
élderly people, advanced smiling and bowing to meet me. It was 
long ago, when none of you were in the world, my Sisters, that all this 
befel me ; and yet the young woman and the young man greeted me 
with—‘ Venerable stranger, you are right welcome.’ It was the third 
day after the marriage of my host and hostess ; who led me, each 
taking a hand, and without a question, into the orchard. They bade 
me eat ; they gave me the seat ot honour; they drank from the cup 
which I had raised to my lips; I was eased of the wallet at my 
back ; my staff was laid upon the buttercups behind my chair, which 
had propped up the age of generation upon generation of their kindred. 
I could see, in those days, as with a hawk’s eye. 

“ What company was I inP 

“The bridegroom stood dutifully behind me, and would take 
no refusal when I said ‘enough.’ I questioned him as to the 
marvellous congregation of human waifs and strays, propped in the 
places of honour, and waited upon by their betters—among whom I 
appeared to be unwittingly presiding as waif-in-chief, or supreme 
outcast. 


-“* Tt is the third day of our wedded life. Our own feasting. is at 
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an end; and we now make the poor, the dear poor, our guests. 
They have come to us from many, many leagues round, and by many 
strange contrivances. I have carried over twenty to table in my arms. 
One or two were tough jobs. I nearly fell with the round old man 
you see laughing at the end of the south table.’ 

“ He was a plump beggar in truth, of merry eye and moist lip. 

“ «He sings well,’ the bridegroom continued, ‘and we are always 
pleased to hear his voice at our gates. He knows everything of the 
outer world, and is a faithful messenger to our villages. He has a 
score of songs to his back, that we sang when we were children. It 
is he who will open the dance with the bride ; for, fat as he is, he will 
stand up for an instant when it begins, with supporters at. his 
elbows.’ 

“While the bridegroom talked, my eye travelled anxiously along 
the lines of the beggar-guests ; and I asked if there were not some 
very old men of the party: ‘an old, old man,’ I said, ‘with a scar 
across the cheek-bone—a little man ; bow-legged.’ 

“The bridegroom smiled, and answered, ‘ Why, venerable guest, 
your description fits a hundred of the dear poor of our villages.’ 
‘My man,’ I explained, ‘must be almost a century old.’ 

““* The dear poor live very long; we don’t let them starve in our 
villages,’ was the bridegroom’s proud retort. ‘We have guests here 
to-day who feasted at my father’s baptism, and who prayed to God 
when my grandfather died. Then again, for your dear poor man: 
why most of them, come to that age, have scars.’ 

“Seeing a cloud pass over my face as I thought how little hope 
was left after so many years, I should see again the man whose 
blood sprinkled my feet when I was a boy ;—the bridegroom, whose 
bride had stolen to his side to draw him back to his hospitable duties, 
added— 

“* You see how much white hair lights our little festivity.’ 

“«The beautiful white hair!’ the bride sang between her teeth. 

*** You see none like him you are seeking, under all this silver?’ 
the bridegroom asked. 

*** Many are like, but he is not here,’ was my sad reply; ‘but you 
shall not remember me as having thrown a shadow upon your holy 
festival, which your transmitted simplicity has preserved from far 
before the day of Charlemagne—from the time of Christ.’ 

“They pray for us, and for our fathers, and for our children ; they 
are the bearers of our neighbourly messages ; they carry our offerings 
to church ; they sing to us when we are weary in the fields. They 
seal our bargains with a prayer. Between us and the good God 
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above us, have not our fathers taught us that the dear poor are our 
safest mediators ?” 

“*Come,’ said the bride gently, taking her husband by the hand, 
and leading him to where there was meat to be distributed, and 
where there were hungry eyes upon it. 

“While I lay that night in the barn, gazing at the chinks and 
gapings in the roof through which more than one star had room to 
twinkle upon me and other sleepers near me; I thought over the 
strange day I had passed. The guests of the bride and bridegroom, 
full of their feasting, were sleeping heavily in every nook and corner— 
no pleasant crew for bed-fellows that night. But there is use in all 
company of our fellow-men, if we will but seek for it. 

“¢ Was all this feasting of idle creatures good for them?’ I asked 
myself as I lay amid the crew snoring after rivers of cyder. They sell 
their benedictions for alms at every peasant’s gate in the province ; 
and. they are prodigal of curses upon him who keeps his purse-strings 
tight. Nought do they do from the cradle to the grave, except lard 
themselves with the honest labour of their frank and free-handed enter- 
tainers. Hence, this ragged, soft-handed battalion will creep and 
hobble to lay the bounty of another village under contribution. For 
a groat, they will bless or pray, or carry an offering. They lay taxes on 
the font in the church ; and speculate on the tears of the widow, the 
parent, the orphan. To this the table of the poor has come after 
ages! I have about me the lineal descendants of those whom 
Charlemagne called his masters. I heard their muttered oaths before 
they went to sleep: I saw their hastening gluttony while the sun was 
setting, fearful of every morsel that might be gathered back into the 
baskets. And the simple, truthful peasants giving out their sub- 
stance—never doubting of their duty, and content that God was 
looking down with a smile upon them, and blessing the marriage-bed. 

“T could recognise many of the rascals I had seen lounging in 
the outskirts of a neighbouring fair—and some at fairs many leagues 
off. They were waiting for God’s farthing—after the bargains in 
the market-place. Of the givers of the farthing there could be no 
doubt: for they had been taught to grace every act of their lives 
with charity. Morning, noon, and night they were mindful of the 
poor. But what could I think of the hardened faces, and the suppli- 
cating looks as fixed as though. they were cast in metal? What could 
I understand of hereditary birds of prey upon the bounty of the 
valiant tillers of the soil, who had sown the corn, and reaped the crop, 
and. ground the grain that had been lavishly given to-day? Could 
I see, my Sisters, that it was just and holy, to fill these tumbled 
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heaps of sots in rags, who were tossing and grunting around me in 
the barn ; and to leave them to rid themselves of the fumes of their 
debauch, under the roof of charity—in order to prepare them for 
to-morrow’s descent upon another scene of daily work? They can 
work : when the belly speaks vociferously to them, and there is no 
peasant’s gate to knock at—no prayer to sell, nor God’s farthing to 
filch. They do work, from hand to mouth, but with an eye fixed 
on every chance of escape to idleness through beggary. The scene 
on that afternoon in the orchard was a happy one: with the families 
and friends of bride and bridegroom cooking and uncorking for the 
poor—their ‘dear poor.’ But the guests, in the main, were very 
rascals, as I found: and as I knew afterwards when I met them one 
by one, on my road to the granite-bound sea-coast. 

“While I was ruminating in my corner, and watching the fleecy 
clouds pass over the chinks in the roof, I heard a sleeper stir near 
me. He crawled towards me, and whispered, ‘You don’t sleep, 
master.’ I was not inclined to conversation however, and answered 
testily—‘ But I am trying—pray be silent.’ With a grunt, the man 
crept back, and settled himself in his rags, much as a dog twists 
himself in his straw. 

“T could not sleep, for thinking over the day, and my com- 
panions, and the peasants who had been feasting the beggars in 
good faith. What account of it should I send my Goodman Felix ? 
It has been thus between the farmers and the beggars in this iron- 
bound corner of the continent for very many centuries: and the 
beggars have not been benefited. The brats who were crawling in 
the hedges, robbing bird’s nests, or picking hazel nuts, while their 
parents were eating of the substance of the new-formed home of 
which patient industry was the corner-stone; were the great-great 
grandchildren of beggars—and would be the fathers of beggars who 
would prey upon the children of this bride and bridegroom, whose 
guest I was! In Clotilda we had poor—very poor people: rudest 
tillers of the soil: eaters of black bread, and beans, and sorrel ; but 
we had no mendicant race, eager to run away from work, and spread 
their palms for the fruit of other men’s hands. What should I say 
of this curious day to Felix? 

“IT tossed upon my sweet, straw-bed, and could not rest. The 
sky paled over head ; and the grey, ghostly light, to which the human 
eye is unaccustomed, crept gradually over the barn—breaking at 
every minute upon new groups of sleepers whom I had not before 
noticed. I saw that the eyes of the man who had sidled to me, and 
whom I had repulsed, were fixed upon my face; and that he had a 
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communication to make to me. From that man I was to learn some- 
thing in relation to my mission. A mysterious chain of circumstances 
winding over many outlandish places and through tumultuous years, 
had, at length, drawn us face to face. He was not to be put aside 
by the impatient waving of a hand. He had crawled back into his 
rags, only to wait. When he saw that my attention was drawn to 
him, he bowed, got silently to his feet, and came and sat near me. 
We, alone, were awake in the barn. 

“*VYou asked our host yesterday,’ he said, with an insolent 
familiarity, as taking me to be one of his fraternity, but of the higher 
grade of it—‘you asked about an old man: a beggar who had 
travelled in many lands: and had a scar upon his cheek.’ 

“*T did,’ was my anxious answer—‘can you give me any news 
of him?’ 

‘Can 1?’ This with a low, savage laugh, or chuckle, in the throat. 
‘Can I give any news of him? Can Red Reuben give any news of 
Michael the Professor ?’ 

“¢But your fraternity are not seldom scarred,’ I said severely, 
holding the man at a distance, for I liked him little. He crept close 
however, wholly regardless of my repugnance. 

““¢Ves—scarred, because cuffed and kicked. A beggar’s flesh is 
carving ground for the rich man’s rapier—a cushion for his staff. He 
may lay on, just to keep his arm in—at his will—or he might. You 
understand me.’ 

“¢ Not altogether,’ I answered. ‘I fully grant that we—that is that 
the rich, have often been brutal to the poor.’ 

“« Always,’ growled Red Reuben, tightening the knots in the thong 
of his whip, ‘always !’ ’ 

““*Nay: not always,’ was my firm answer, spoken resolutely, if 
gently. 

“Red Reuben scanned me in the grey light that was now rippling 
apace into the barn—as though he were measuring my strength 
against his own. 

“**T say always,’ he hissed into my ear. 

“*¢ And I repeat, not always.’ 

“He gripped my arm, and I threw him off with an ease that 
perplexed and angered him, as he rolled over the bundles of straw 
near us, and almost fell upon a group of sleepers. But he returned 
stealthily and proceeded, under his breath— 

“Nearly always—will that do?’ 

“T made no reply: but- waited to hear more from him. 

“¢Scarred they are. Look here!’ and he pointed to the marks of 
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nails in his throat: ‘and here!’ and he bared some sword cuts upon 
his brawny arm. He ducked his head, and seized my hand, and 
raised it to a bump across his skull. ‘A rich man’s gift,’ he said. 
‘We have never wanted for these.’ 

“¢ But there are many who are infinitely charitable,’ I expostulated. 
‘Only yesterday you were feasting ; and at this moment you are a 
welcome guest.’ 

“¢ True: but not of the rich. They would see our bones bleaching 
under their cedars, if they had their way. But Michael had his 
revenge.’ 

“¢Who, and what is Michael: and why do you surmise that he is 
the man I am seeking ?’ 

“*Vou are no reader of men—no student of faces—no traveller 
over that devil’s mask, your poets call the human face divine. I 
knew I was right when I heard you talking to the bridegroom in the 
orchard. I felt I had to do with you, when you stood by the gate 
and cast your eyes for the first time along the tables. Cann’t you 
understand me ? or, I see, you will not. But you shall.’ 

**T stood—not choosing to be for a moment at the disadvantage in 
height with Red Reuben, who looked a most comely, shapely, lithe 
and adroit rascal, as he threw his fiery glances upon me. 

“‘¢Come out of this,’ I said to him, ‘ We shall wake these ; 

“¢ Tatterdemalions, eh ?’ Reuben said with a leer. 

«These poor men, each of whom I suppose has to carve out his 
to-morrow from the base.’ 

“*¢They are sound sleepers: and the morning is cold: and I am 
windily clad. Behind the corn we shall be alone.’ 

“We passed behind the mounds of unbeaten corn waiting for the 
flail. 

“Red Reuben prepared a pipe, and as he rammed the tobacco 
in with his thumb, he emphasised his words. 

“**T knew we had business together. I tell you the man with the 
scar, whom you have been following up ; was Michael, the Professor.” 

“Now, I should observe to you, my Sisters, who have dwelt away 
from the beaten paths of the world ; that Michael the Professor was 
a renowned: man in his day. He was one of those influences— 
unseen by the governors of men—that shape national thought and 
prepare convulsions in states. Michael was -a man of brains: of 
strong, but misdirected sympathies. He admitted a hatred to 
burn in his heart : and he fed it, till it moved him with the strength 
of a perpetual fire—and he went forth travelling day and night with 
messages of vengeance. He spread through broad provinces, in the 
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jargon of his class—in song and satire and a7got—the new philosophy 
of his time. He stirred the hedger and the cowherd. His con- 
stituents were the charcoal burners in the forests, and the shrimpers 
of desolate shores. He dropped the sparks in a thousand places, 
and presently, at the centre of his prodigious circle, self-sufficient 
great men wondered there was a general conflagration, that melted 
coronets and crowns, and burst open the coffers of kings, and 
emptied St. Denis into a lime pit! Did I know Michael the 
Professor? Aye indeed I did: I had marked the signs of his passing, 
in the fiery, passionate hearts of a hundred villages. Was he the man 
whose scar I had hoped to kiss ? 

“** And I say, the men of your fraternity are, mostly scarred.’ 

“Whereupon Red Reuben drew, with a mighty breath, at his pipe 
and covered us in a cloud of smoke—answering—‘ You will not 
believe. I can reach into men’s hearts as easily as I can dip into a 
neighbour’s hen-roost. Shall I tell you how it came about, with 
Michael—once the gentlest of men—afterwards the firebrand ?’ 

“TI bowed my head and listened: in all humility, my Sisters, I 
speak this. You will see how far the sting of a blow may penetrate. 
Red Reuben’s fiery breath played upon me while he spoke— 

“«Tell me: is he not the man? I say to you, at the outset, he 
was a loving, peaceful fellow. Where we beggars massed for a feast, 
he had the place of honour, for he was the soul of song. We have 
not lost this tradition of the roadside yet. You put your deft rascals 
in the van. Michael was first when he appeared. Sweeter man there 
never was among the ‘dear poor’—as we are called, by those who 
are good to us. He envied no neighbour: capped to his betters 
with the grace native to the traveller who has the true ring in him. 
And so adjusted—a creature entirely harmonious—he left us. I 
speak by hearsay: for, mark this, I was sprawling upon a heather 
bed and playing in the tadpole brooks, then. 

““* He was at the top of the hill—the very top: but bound for a 
long journey down to the black hole at the bottom. His voice was 
mellow : there was not a flaw in his laugh.’ 

“Red Reuben stopped here, and plugged his pipe anew. His 
fingers shook over the bowl; and he wasted the tobacco upon the 
granary floor with a curse at his own awkwardness. I remained 
silent, and downcast, as before a master. 

“* He came back to us—I was older then—a wreck : and with a 
scar slanting from the right eye to the right ear. Am I right?’ 
The iron hand of Red Reuben numbed my arm, he held me so 
tightly ; and his eyes were two fires under mine. 
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““Am I right? Is this the man you want? And who are you, 
that want him ?’ 

“*Where is he: let me see him?’ I begged. ‘He has been 
deeply , 

«Spare yourself many words,’ Red Reuben interrupted, deepening 
his voice. ‘He is dead!’ 

“T fell upon my knees, and begged heaven to hear me while I 
prayed for him. Red Reuben would not have it: but scoffed, and 
threatened to call the beggars to see the hypocrite, and to wreak 
their vengeance upon me, for the blow that crushed all the good out 
of Michael the Professor. 

“*Dead! But he had his vengeance. The hand that smote him 
where he stood, white-haired, and still with a song upon his lip, at the 
great baron’s castle gate ; fell soon after. And soon after that the 
coward’s order bit the dust from north to south, and from east to west. 
The beggar’s blood cried from the earth under every gipsy’s tent, in 
every hamlet, in every gaol, whither the Strong had basely thrust the 
Weak. Michael never sang more: but he thundered in anger, and 
from the valleys the shock wrung the foundations of the keeps and 
castles ; and rattled in the plate chests ; and made the brilliants flash 
their last, over the harlotry you had put to sneer over our virtuous 
mothers. You—I say: for you are no gipsy—no true beggar—no 
born man of the road.’ 

“¢ And he is dead ?’ was my question, through the wrathful chatter 
of Red Reuben. 

“*Dead. The yew, which grows slowly as forgiveness in our race, 
is nearly spread over his bed. Dead! The butcher is asking news 
of the flock !’ 

“*The blow was not dealt by me,’ I said hereupon, taking an 
erect posture. ‘So hold your passion. It has stung me as it stung 
Michael. I have travelled far, to heal the wound.’ 

*** You are late,’ Red Reuben said, with a cruel chuckle. ‘It is 
healed. The cold steel of the people’s headsman has closed it long 
ago: and, I tell you, Michael has been cold for many a year. Go 
home. But, perhaps, at home, you would have to work. The fools 
who work !’ 

“*And the knaves who don’t,’ was my rejoinder. I met Red 
Reuben’s eye while I spoke; and he quailed. He turned back the 
leaf of his passion, and wrought himself up for a final thrust at me. 

“* And now you have Michael’s story :—yours !’ He dashed his 
pipe to the straw, and interlaced his bony hands, and set his teeth 
before me, while his raven hair hung in thongs over his brow. 
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“*T have been on a pilgrimage to amend a grievous wrong. I 
have been teaching myself, by slow degrees, the art of helping my 
fellow men. This day I learn that the wrong is past amendment, so 
far as the sufferer is concerned. He who struck the blow, he who 
received it, are dust alike. I am humiliated to the earth, while you 
tell me all the woe and crime that one hand helped to bring upon the 
earth.’ 

““¢The coward who gave it is dead. His compeers are scattered, 
and bite the dust, and beg crusts in exile. We have had a fair 
harvest of vengeance. Our sheaves are heavy, but we are still glean- 
ing: do you hear ?’ 

“*¢ And who are you, that speak for all? There were soft-voiced 
men in the orchard yesterday : and smiling faces, and kindly natures.’ 

“‘¢ Who were ignorant of the quality of the stranger,’ said Red 
Reuben. 

““As I am ignorant of yours: of your relation to all these 
sleepers—or, to Michael.’ 

“*Would you know?’ said the savage man, twisting his fingers as 
though he would tear them from their sockets. ‘You are curious— 
are you? My relation with the beggar who wore the scar from right 
eye to right ear? Well, I think I have a trifling right to speak for 
him: and I intend to do it at any rate. I have my mission too— 
but not quite so high sounding a one as yours. I shall mix my 
beggar’s blood with a little blue before I’ve done—mark me. I pro- 
pose to feed my ferrets out of a coronet. Do you understand now, 
who I am ?’ 

“«¢T will make no guesses : speak !’ I said. 

“‘ The fire of passion lit a demon in the face of Red Reuben, and 
the blood pressed through the brown of his skin, as he smote me with 
his answer. 

*** Reuben, they call Red, is the son of Michael, the scarred man 
whom they called the Professor. And now, be quick—who are 
you?’ 

“IT dropped my head, while I answered slowly—‘ The sorrowing 
son of the baron who, at his own gates, struck F 

** At this word I fell to the earth, stunned by a blow. 

“Tt was with a harvest-rake at hand, Red Reuben took his 
vengeance. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE BEGGARS. 


“The bride was sitting knitting at my bedside, when the world 
opened again upon me. She divined my thoughts and said :— 

“*Red Reuben is gone and will never be seen more in our 
villages. The man who struck our guest within our gates shall never 
pass them again: this my husband and all the men round about, say. 
Lie still, and you will soon be well.’ 

“Red Reuben fled leaving me, it appeared to him, lying with my 
death-blow in the granary. He gave a few hurried words of explana- 
tion to the awakened sleepers—and dashed away. That part of the 
country should see him no more. The beggars who remained behind 
cursed Reuben for a poltroon who had struck an aged man. You 
must remember, my Sisters, I told you I looked an old man half a 
century ago.’ 

““* They are good people mostly,’ the bride said to me, when she 
beguiled the slow hours of my convalescence, with her simple talk. 
‘ They are much abused ; but there is no harm in them. They have 
tried to take them from us ; but we wouldn’t have it. They are 
not fit for a settled life. All kinds of plans have been tried with 
them, and they have all failed. You know, we cannot tame the 
cuckoo. ‘The mayors came to us, and told us to divide the beggars 
among us: and we did. But they were very bad workers, very 
troublesome people ; and, they know no better you see—so fond of 
stealing. I remember at my father’s farm at home, they were the 
most useless creatures on earth. We got rid of them by degrees ; 
and they were as glad to go as we were to part with them. The old 
and the very young were, at this time, I should tell you, taken care 
of by the mayors: we had only the hearty and strong men and women 
on the farms. No, no: it wasn’t to be. The man of the roadside 
will never take to the plough. Somehow he will get back from the 
bedroom with curtains as white as snow, to the stifling tent, and the 
rags which their parents have left them—as we have farm-stock 
from father to son. Those who do work now and then, delight in 
every opportunity of escape from it; and-will leave the best job to 
go to a marriage-feast for the poor ten leagues off. They are like 
the birds of the air, the wild things of the woods.’ 

“*No care for the morrow,’ I suggested: ‘no labour of lusty 
yesterday put away against rainy to-morrow.’ 

“* The bride,’ my hostess said, dallying with her wimple to hide her 
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soft confusion, ‘the bride among them, has not even knitted herself a 
pair of stockings, very often. When there are children they nurse 
them till they can run ; and then they go wild, just as wild as the 
rabbits that plague us so much. They haunt the roadside to beg, when 
travellers pass: they rob the orchards ; and they know every door 
where there is hope of a crust or a drink of milk. They leave their 
life to the grace of God: and they are our dear poor. Even those 
who work on our farms, join the ranks of the beggars directly they get 
old or sick.’ 

“* And you see the system, and encourage it ?’ I asked the peasant 
woman. She stared at me. 

“*Encourage it: no. But Our Saviour taught us charity, and, in 
our humble way we practise it: and we choose to do so without the 
directions or interference of the mayor or the prefect—or whatever 
you may call the law. We love our poor, though they do cheat us 
very often.’ 

“*T was struck by the goodness of the woman’s heart, shown in this 
reasoning. 

“ «They are so ignorant,’ she pleaded. ‘ Have I not told you that 
they never think of to-morrow? ‘They will beg the money for the 
marriage feast; while I and my husband worked many lagging 
years for ours. You blame them, venerable master: but we are 
taught to pity them—for they are so ignorant. The vices they have, 
they inherited from their parents—as certainly as I inherited the old 
oak bedstead upon which you are lying.’ 

“*¢ Are you sure,’ I said, ‘that it is not you who perpetuate these 
vices, and are accountable for this shocking sloth and ignorance ?’ 

“My hostess rounded her great brown’ eyes ; and, I am con- 
vinced, wondered whether I had quite recovered my senses. 

““* Quite sure,’ she answered me severely. And soon afterwards 
she left the room. Later, her husband told me that I had mortified 
his wife ; and begged me very earnestly not to open the subject to 
her again.’ 

“‘ ¢ Remember,’ he said, ‘ we live quite out of the world where there 
are such very learned reasons for everything. You prove one 
another wrong fifty times in a year. We were to have our ancient 
ways of comforting the poor amended when I was a boy. They tried: 
and how they failed! We are clumsy, to your idea, who have travelled 
in many lands—but our poor do not die at our gates. When the hail 
clatters at our windows on wintry nights, we know that every being in 
the village is under shelter. There are mendicants, whose ancestors 
have begged their bread since the time when the castle that now frowns 
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upon ts, with the empty sockets in its walls, was paramount over us 
and our wives and children. But we have seen no means yet of 
making farmers—nor steady, saving farm-valets of the urchins who 
are let loose over the villages directly they can run. God has told 
us to be mindful of the poor: they are poor: we are mindful of them 
—and I think, speaking for myself and my neighbours, right heartily!’ 
There was pride in the manner of the bridegroom ; who was still at 
the sweet work of adapting his rustic homestead exactly to the whims 
and tastes of its new mistress. 

“The garden gate hung upon osier hinges fantastically twisted ; 
and the bride had noticed that the housewife at the next farm had 
mounted wrought-iron ones. Therefore should she have brass, if it 
could be got: and the bridegroom had promised to try his utmost 
next market-day. 

“* * Ves, somebody will get God’s farthings* over this,’ said he. 

“While he spoke two dark eyes twinkled, and a hand was held 
out. 

*¢ And you and yours will walk in happiness through the new 
gate,’ an old woman mumbled. ‘God's farthing will not be for poor 
me. I cannot trudge so far as the market now. Be pitiful.’ 

“¢ Pass in,’ was the bridegroom’s gentle answer. 

“**God’s blessing upon the house that knows the poor,’ the old 
woman said as she shuffled to the well-known window where the 
bride was busy with her cakes: and there she had a welcome—the 
first smoking cake and a mug of milk. 

“*What useless, foolish lives,’ I mused, as I contemplated the 
ancient beggar-woman. 

“«That you may say,’ was the bridegroom’s response. ‘It is a 
round from gate to gate, and from kitchen to kitchen. Even for the 
grave-clothes, the round is made, as it was paced for her swaddling 
linen. But who can help it? You learned people, I tell you, have tried, 
and have only made matters worse. This gate has swung upon osier 
bands under the hand of generations of my people: and now must 
I have a wrought metal thing of art, whereon the expertest handi- 
craftsman of the market town has spent his utmost cunning: and 
yet I doubt whether the gate will swing with the old ease, in the old 
simple manner.’ 





* A countryman will never sell a cow, a pair of oxen, a horse, &c., without 
stipulating for the denier 2 Dieu. The buyer undertakes to give alms to the first 
beggar he meets ; and if he were to fail, he would fear misfortune. This explains 
the crowds of beggars along the roads at markets and fairs. ‘‘ De la Mendicité 
en Bretagne,” by Peyron, President of the Mutual Benefit Society of Quimperle. 
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“*At best these ragged tramps are your carry-tales, and testy 
enough in this capacity. They are waste humanity.’ 

“*T tell you, venerable master,’ said the bridegroom, still playing 
affectionately with the osier-hinges, ‘we have tried many things— 
with the mayor, and the advocate, the doctor, and other busy- 
bodies to help us. The poor were all to be landowners and millers 
in a trice: and every man was to bake bread from his own windmill. 
The church was to be packed with marble monuments—for every 
parishioner was to be provided with one out of his own purse. The 
priest was to be eloquent over every bier, and to proclaim another 
victory, each day, over the publican. Ask the dame who is coming 
this way, after her breakfast—what the end was of the talk of the 
mayor, the advocate, the doctor, and the priest.’ 

“The bridegroom asked her for me—speaking to her as an 
affectionate friend, and not from a height. 

“** Dear, dear me: it isn’t the rich who understand the poor,’ the 
crone answered—‘ How should they? They meant well: but they 
didn’t understand us. They must take it out of the children first. 
You must cage your birds young. Doesn’t every brat know that 
much ?’ 

“The bridegroom closed the gate gently upon his beggar-friend, 
and we went in. 

“My wound healed quickly: but you, see, my Sisters, the scar is 
here upon my right temple. I journeyed away, without adventure, 
through, and out of, the chosen land of the beggars. 

“‘T never saw Red Reuben again: even to tell him how, from the 
bottom of my heart, I forgave him. The tables of his life are clean, 
if they record no darker act than that which laid me bleeding, in the 


granary.” 
( To be continued. ) 
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SIMON THE PIPING CROW. 


[An inscription for a case containing a Piping Crow that used to whistle ‘‘ The 
Girl I left behind me.”] 


HIS is Simon the Piping Crow: 
These are his feathers, this is his toe, 
This is his beak so sharp and strong ; 
But where, alas! ah where is his song ? 

A strange, mysterious bird was he,— 

The songs he sang in his native tree 

He never sang in slavery ; 

But he solaced himself with a captive strain, 

“The sweeter for a taste of pain.” 

It told of a girl he left behind, 

Rocked by the rude Australian wind, 

He learnt it of a bold Jack tar, 

Who had also left his girl afar,— 

A man in his way a bit of a trim beau, 

Who used to stand with his arms a-kimbo, 

And looking up at the young May moon, 

Whistle his love in that plaintive tune ; 

And Simon caught, not merely the lay, 

But Jack’s identical nautical way, 

And kimboed his wings, and lifted his beak 

As if he was shouting his strange musique 

To a messmate, mast-headed above, 

Purely for liking and for love. 





This is Simon the Piping Crow: 
He died—as possibly you know, 
Or he wouldn’t be sitting mumchance so— 
He died ; but we didn’t “lay him low,” 
As the common phrases of epitaphs go ; 
But had him stuffed with wool and tow, 
And made him a kind of a sort of a show 
To make you cry—“I never !”—“ Oh!” 
Why he died we never could tell ; 

He never complained of feeling unwell. 







































Semon the Piping Crow. 






One doleful day we took to his house 
A dish he was partial to—a mouse— 
And at it he went with his mighty beak ; 

And then we heard a terrible shriek, 

Such as we never heard before, 

And it thrilled our hearts to the very core, 

And before we could speak he was on the floor, 
And we plainly saw that all was o’er. 

Never did Simon whistle more. 


Down he fell ; to the mind recalling 
At Pompey’s foot proud Cesar falling ; 
For dying he held his lordly will, 

And mantled his wings about his bill :* 
In death Australian Simon still. 


And since Australian Simon died, 
A bold Jack tar I never have spied 
With arms a-kimbo and legs astride, 
And his head upraised and a little aside, 
And never I hear the warlike fife 
Pipe farewell to maid or wife, 
But my heart will with the music go, 
In memory of Simon the Piping Crow. 


G. J. De WILDE. 





*. . . . . « Then burst his mighty heart, 
And in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Czesar fell. 


Julius Cesar. 








THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 
A RECORD OF NOBLE DEEDS. 


“=MHERE can be no dispute upon the distinction which 
belongs to life-saving acts of courage or gallantry. Can 
there be any question upon his claim to honourable 

«ake mention who virtually saves a fellow creature’s life, by 
converting a frame bereft of its life-supporting organs into an useful 
working body? Hear the story, and judge for yourself whether we 
are right in putting this extraordinary case of human aid in nature’s 
need upon our roll of meritorious deeds :—A young Scotchwoman, 
twenty-three years old, shortly after the birth of her first child, in 
March last year, began to suffer from mortification of her extremities. 
At first the gangrene affected her ears and nose, but, by-and-by, it 
appeared in her hands and feet, and so badly, that these members, and 
the parts of the limbs contiguous to them, had to be amputated. 
Both arms were severed near the elbow, both legs near the knee. 
The poor young creature was reduced to a helpless trunk, without 
one power of motion. It may be remembered that a talented mem- 
ber of our House of Commons suffers from a like absence of organs 
of locomotion and prehension ; but his case is, we believe, one of 
congenital malformity, and, as is usual with compensatory nature in 
such instances, the remaining organs have adapted themselves to the 
defective condition, and the deformity has never been felt. The 
young woman’s case was different ; she had lost what she had 
enjoyed as parts of her very self; and she must have sank into a 
state of abject dependence, but for the skilful and extraordinary 
efforts made by a London orthopraxist, Mr. Heather Bigg, to 
supply the members of which she had been bereft. To restore 
the feet in form, to give the false pediments the adjustment 
necessary to preserve the body’s equilibrium during motion, to 
form artificial hands with fingers that could be made to move by 
muscular action on the part of the remaining portion of the arm 
to which each manual was attached—these were the problems for 
the artificer to solve. The difficulties appeared insuperable, but 
persevering ingenuity overcame them all. The stumps were enclosed 
in steel cylinders, and, for the lower members, artificial knee-joints 
were contrived, ball and socket movements adapted to the false 
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ankles, and catgut tendons made to actuate the inanimate feet. The 
whole mechanisms were concealed in a pair of well-shaped limbs, 
which were externally composed of flesh-coloured enamel. But the 
worst task was with the hands, to restore the flexible wrists and the 
nimble fingers. This was effected by an adaptation of indiarubber 
springs which connected the composition fingers and thumb of each 
hand into a sympathetic system, moved by the aid of a lever, 
which was worked by a slight bending motion of the elbow-joint 
which remained, through the medium of an artificial catgut muscle. 
The multitudinous niceties, and intricate contrivances, that were 
necessary before all parts were brought to such perfection as could be 
hoped for, may be well imagined ; but when the combinations were 
finally adjusted upon the poor torso, the young woman first stood, 
then walked, then stooped ; and in a few days, such was the adapta- 
bility of her new members, she was able to feed herself, to write, 
even to pick up a pin and thread a needle. Best of all acquirements, 
she has at length come to perform profitable labour with the crochet 
needle. Mr. Bigg’s achievement, presumptuous though it may seem to 
say so, is a triumph of art over the failings of nature. Well may the 
editor of the Scientific Review reflect, that “ knighthoods and baronet- 
cies have been conferred upon inventors who have displayed far 
less inventive ingenuity, and whose noble efforts have been productive 
of far less benefit to their fellow creatures.” 





M. Lesseps has begun to receive the honours that he may not 
unreasonably expect will be poured thick upon him, for the achieve- 
ment of the stupendous work to which he has devoted no insignificant 
proportion of a working life. For it must be remembered that he 
first opened his project for piercing the Isthmus of Suez as far back as 
1854, and that he never tired of enforcing its practicability against all 
obstacles of discouragement till he saw the work in hand. The 
Society of Arts has been the first body in England to recognize his 
high claim to scientific distinction. Its committee has awarded him 
the Gold Medal which bears Prince Albert’s name, and which was 
founded for the purpose of rewarding distinguished merit in promoting 
arts, manufactures, and commerce. Previous recipients have been 
Faraday, Cook and Wheatstone, Sir Rowland Hill, the Emperor of 
the French, Sir Joseph Whitworth, and Baron Liebig (who, we are 
sorry to say, is at the time of our writing so ill that he himself does 
not expect to recover). This medal has always been well awarded, 
but never more judiciously than on the present occasion. 
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The country at large owes its gratitude to Mr. John Meeson 
Parsons, formerly resident at Angley Park, in Kent, and lately of 
Russell Square, London, for his magnificent addition to our 
National Picture Gallery. One hundred paintings from his private 
collection have been placed by bequest at the disposal of the 
trustees of that institution; and these gentlemen are given the 
right to choose what they deem most worthy of the country’s preser- 
vation. Gifts like these are all too rare, as the frequent picture sales 
with their high biddings testify. ‘Too often are fancy prices paid for 
works of art for the sake of keeping them out of the hands of rival 
collectors ; and too often are they bought as mere investments. By 
the same testament the British Museum, and the Museum of Science 
and Art, acquire many articles of value and merit. 





- Freemasonry and church-building are historically connected. 
Without committing ourselves to the fanciful notion that the Craft, 
as we now find it, had its origin with the builders of Solomon’s 
Temple, we must acknowledge our indebtedness to the wandering 
masons who called themselves free, for very many of the archi- 
tectural monuments that exist in our land. It is pretty clear, too, 
that the Church was the patron of the united craftsmen, and that 
ecclesiastics were numerous as members of the order, and skilful in 
the arts it was its aim to cherish. Notwithstanding the spread of 
masonry, and the numbers of the “ accepted” at the present day, we 
doubt whether all the existing Grand Masters and Past Grands could, 
by their united energies, design and build the most modest of 
churches ; a cathedral erected solely by existing Freemasons, com- 
pelled themselves to wield the chisel and mall, the square and 
trowel, would be a sorry-looking edifice. But if modern masons 
cannot rear churches by their hands, they have shown themselves 
willing to raise them by their purses. Witness the case that calls 
forth our comments. Mr. Albert H. Royds, P.G.M. of Worcester, 
and Deputy P.G.M. of East Lancashire, has undertaken to defray the 
whole cost of erecting a new church at Falinge, near Rochdale. Ten 
thousand pounds is the estimated expense of the edifice. Its corner- 
stone was laid with the honours befitting a masonic structure ; and in 
order to identify the Craft with the building, the familiar symbols of 
the former will be worked into the decorations, internal and external, 
of the latter. 








Cleanliness next to godliness. After the record of a church gift, 
that of a public bathing temple comes appositely. Thanks to the 
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generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Platt, af Dunham Hall, the good people 
of Stalybridge have now a building where they can take “the fresh 
luxurious bath” as often as they please ; where the young may learn 
the art that is indispensable to dwellers on a little island, who can- 
not go far from their homes without getting into the sea, and where 
those who enjoy the balneatory extremes of the imported Hamaum, 
may glow and shiver to their skins’ content. For the Stalybridge 
establishment is so complete, that it includes the appointments of the 
Turkish bath. The cost amounted to 6000/., and this the generous 
donors wholly defrayed. 





We see generosity taking a Pierian turn in the gifts of Miss 
Brackenbury, of Brighton, who, while sendirig the round thousand 


‘pounds to the Manchester Grammar School for the purpose of 


completing its new buildings, makes over four thousands to Balliol 
College, Oxford, for the foundation of three exhibitions or scholar- 
ships, to be held for three years by the best scholar of the year in 
classics, mathematics, or physical science. 





Here is a triplet of donations that puzzles us a little, while it pleases 
us much. An anonymous benefactor, “C. D. T.,” sends a contribu- 
tion of 1ooo/. to the British Home for Incurables: an anonymous 
benefactor, “V. S. T.,” sends r1ooo/. to the British Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin: an anonymous benefactor, “E. G. T.,” sends 
1000/7. to the Alexandra Institution for the Blind. Three initials 
represent the donor in each case, and the final-one is the same in all. 
Were there three distinct donors whose charitable intentions ran in 
kindred directions, and whose initials accidentally approach coinci- 
dence? Or have three members of a happy family concerted their 
generous plans? Or has there been but one donor, who has suffered 
trisection at the hands of the printers who have announced the gifts 
in various newspapers ? 





And here are two analogous bequests that are geographically con- 
nected. The welcome thousand pounds is the sum that each of them 
conveys, and in each case a hospital is the institution benefited. 
The Bradford Infirmary has been enriched by the round sum, through 
the generosity of George Turner, whose will was proven at Wakefield ; 
and the Hull General Infirmary has received its enrichment at the 
will of Richard Sykes. 

VoL. V., N.S. 1870. “oR 
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Last on this month’s roll of munificent gifts comes one that is 
nobler in amount than all. To the measure of their prosperity have 
the donors been liberal. Those who are out of Dublin may have 
forgotten the somewhat substantial and not ungraceful building which 
was erected half a dozen years ago to accommodate the International 
Exhibition held there in 1865. This building has shared a better 
fate than its ugly London predecessor, for it has been kept standing, 
and has now become the property of the citizens of Dublin, for whom 
Sir Arthur and Mr. Cecil Guinness have purchased it, at a cost of 
53,0007. More than this, in order to complete the structure as a 
place of resort and amusement, the purchasers intend devoting a 
further sum of 10,0007. No fount of type at our printer’s command 
contains a note of admiration large enough to do justice to this 
announcement. 





There are deeds of quiet heroism which poets have not yet sung, 
nor painters depicted. Such an one was done months ago, when a 
husband opened his veins in order that, by means of the beautiful 
surgical process of ¢ransfusion, his life’s blood might be imparted to his 
wife, whose heart had well nigh stayed its beatings. Such an one has 
again been done by a French surgeon, Dr. Launessau, who, caued in 
to restore a young woman, weary of breath, who had cast herself into 
the Seine from the Quai Bercy, found it necessary or deemed it 
desirable to vitalize the inanimate lungs by himself breathing into 
them. The treatment proved successful, and the physician zealously 
breathed on ; every inspiration giving new life to his patient. But 
what he gave he lost; in strengthening another, he was weakening 
himself. Still he laboured, until, too generous with the breath that in 
common he gained so easily, his lungs began to fail at their work, 
and by-and-by he fell exhausted, and died. The woman lived. It 
was a life for a life: perhaps a good for a bad one! Did no bystander 
try to revive the physician in turn bya loan of lung-power? It seems 
not, if the story be the whole truth. 





Let us add our verbal commendation to the medallic honours 
recently conferred by the Royal Humane Society of England upon 
two English soldiers, who last year rescued a drunken French work- 
man, Louis Cousin, from a watery grave in Boulogne harbour. The 
“blouse” jumped into the sea with the foolish idea of swimming to 
the opposite side of the basin. Half way across his strength failed 
him, and he had been drowned but for the prompt action of 
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Mr. Baker, late of the 66th regiment, who plunged in to the 
rescue. But the Frenchman was frantic ; he plunged and struggled 
dangerously, jeopardizing not his own life only, but that of his 
helper also. Then, from the highest landing stage of the jetty, 
down plunged. Lieut. Reginald C. Hart, of the Royal Engineers, 
striking in his dive some hidden rock or pile: bravely he grappled 
with the sinking couple, and, with his own head wounded and 
bleeding, brought them safely to land. A thundering cheer was the 
immediate reward of this act of bravery : but hearts far and wide were 
touched at the echoing applause, and a medal from the municipal 
authorities of Boulogne, promptly given to the saver of the double life, 
was followed by a noble testimonial from the Humane Society of 
France. The kindred body in our own country, slower to act, but 
wider in its recognition, has bestowed upon Mr. Baker its bronze 
medal, and upon Mr. Hart the counterpart in silver. May each have 
long health to wear these high insignia: the profession of soldiery 
can scarce afford opportunities for gaining decorations more honour- 
able. 





The oth of June, 1870, will be a black-letter day in the literary 
calendar. The father shall tell the son how on that cruel Thursday 
Death stayed the hand of the greatest novelist England till then 
had produced. The old man shall show the young an unfinished 
“Mystery,” closing a long series of honoured, treasured, well-read 
volumes, and shall tell him how their author dwelt in the hearts of 
all who lived in his day and formed a part of the self of every man 
or woman who could read his language. He shall point to the 
books as to a cenotaph, and bid the youth read; and reading, the 
youth shall revere. The old man shall tell how a nation was stricken 
when the death-blow came, and how inwardly it grieved when the 
mortal part of the great and gentle author was laid in manner un- 
honourable in an honourable resting-place : but the young man shall 
reply that Death came at Fame’s bidding, that the world should see 
no waning light—that the soul, which was of heaven, was to be 
reverenced ; that the body, which was of earth, it had been unholy 
to worship. Dickens the man is dead: Dickens the spirit can 
never die. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


Ou Wemoriam. 


WAS passing in review masses of correspondence, betimes, 

on the roth of June, clearing the weeds from the flowers, and 

tying up the precious papers of a life passed in the thick of 

the literary activities of my time ; when I received a letter. 
‘“‘T should have written to you earlier to-day but from the smart blow 
of this sudden illness of our dear Charles Dickens, who had engaged 
to meet me this very afternoon (June 9) at 3 o’clock, little dreaming 
of what was to put aside the appointment.” I rang for the morning 
papers. 

Charles Dickens had passed away from us! Lay before me his 
letter in which he told me how on a certain June day, travelling from 
Gad’s Hill to London, a bluff City man had piped over the edge of his 
morning paper, “‘ Do you see this? Douglas Jerrold is dead!” Dickens 
was inexpressibly shocked, for he had seen into the heart of his friend : 
and they had parted only a few days before, with the intention of 
spending a few happy hours in the house by Rochester. “ Few of 
his friends”—TI have the words before me in a blurred writing not 
often written by that firm and willing hand—* I think, can have had 
more favourable opportunities of knowing him, in his gentlest and 
most affectionate aspect, than I have had. He was one of the 
gentlest and most aftectionate of men.” 

So of Dickens. Who knew him best and closest, saw how little he 
would ever produce to the outer world of the bright, chivalrous, 
engaging, and deep and tender heart that beat within his bosom. 
The well of kindness was open to mankind, and from it generations 
will drink: but it was never fathomed. Charles Dickens, as all 
writers about him have testified, was so graciously as well as lavishly 
endowed by Nature that every utterance was sunny, every sentiment 
pure, every emotional opinion instinctively right—like a woman’s. The 
head that governed the richly-stored heart was wise, prompt, and alert, 
at the same time. He communicated to all he did the delightful 
sense of ease with power. Prodigal as he was, he seemed ever to 
reserve more love and tenderness than he gave...-His vigour was 
sustained, as well as brilliant and daring. His mind, so marked in 
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its self-respect and equal poise, was never weak on great occasions, 
as the judicial mind so often is. There was something feminine in 
the quality that led him to the right verdict, the appropriate word, 
the core of the heart of the question in hand. The air about him 
vibrated with his activity, and his surprising vitality. In a difficulty 
men felt safe, merely because he was present. Most easily, among all 
thinkers it has been my fortune to know, was he master of every 
situation in which he placed himself. Not only because of the latent, 
conscious power that was in him, and the knightly cheerfulness which 
became the pure-minded servant of humanity who had used himself 
to victory ; but because he adopted always the old plain advice, and 
deliberated well before he acted with the vigour which was inse- 
parable from any activity of his. 

The art with which Charles Dickens managed men and women was 
nearly all emotional. As in his books, he drew at will upon the tears 
of his readers: in his life he helped men with a spontaneous grace 
and sweetness which are indescribable. The deep, rich, cheery 
voice ; the brave and noble countenance ; the hand that had the fire 
of friendship in its grip—all played their part in comforting in a 
moment, the creature who had come to Charles Dickens for advice, 
for help, for sympathy. When he took a cause in hand, or a friend 
under his wing, people who knew him breathed in a placid sense of 
security. He had not only the cordial will to be of use wherever his 
services could be advantageously enlisted; but he could see ata 
glance the exact thing he might do; and beyond the range of his 
conviction as to his own power, or the limit of proper asking or 
advancing, no power on earth could move him the breadth of a 
hair. 

Slow to adopt a cause, Charles Dickens was the first in the battle 
for it when he had espoused it. He had the qualities of the perfect 
trooper as well as the far-seeing captain. I have a letter of his about 
Italy, dated 1844, in which, amid hearty gossip, he turns to a cause 
that was dear to him at the time. “Come and see me in Italy,” he 
says to my father. ‘Let us smoke a pipe among the vines. I have 
taken a little house surrounded by them ; and no man in the world 
should be more welcome to it than you.” And from the midst of the 
vines, he turns to the Sanatorium in the New Road, nearly opposite 
the Devonshire Place, in which so many wisely happy evenings have 
been passed. “Is your modesty really a confirmed habit, or could 
you prevail upon yourself, if you are moderately well, to let me call 
you up for a word or two at the Sanatorium dinner? ‘There are some 
men (excellent men) connected with that institution who would take 
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the very strongest interest in your doing so; and do advise me one of 
these days, that if I can do it well and unaffectedly, I may.” Dickens 
had steadfastness, endurance, thoroughness—in all he undertook. If 
he invited a friend to his house, and it was at a distance, he would 
write the most minute directions—a way-bill, and enliven every mile- 
stone with a point of humour, or a happy suggestion of pleasure to 
come out of the excursion. “ Think it over ”—this from Switzerland to 
a dear friend in London. “TIcould send you the minutest particulars 
of the journey. It’s nearly all railroad and steamboat, and the easiest 
in the world.” I have another letter of invitation to Paris—written 
some three and twenty years ago. Amid exquisite touches of 
humour, and in the glow of his friendship, lie details of the precisest 
kind—beginning: “The fifteenth of March is on a Monday. Now 
you can’t cross to Boulogne on a Sunday, unless in summer-time. * * * 
The railroad from Abbeville hither, finished some time, is announced 
to open on the 1st of March.” There are directions, in the event of 
the railroad being open, and in the event of its remaining closed : 
and an offer to secure the proper seat in the madle poste at Boulogne. 
The coming, the visit, the return, the hour of arrival in London, are 
all mapped out, winding up with—“ in London on Saturday night the 
27th.  Voilé tout—as we say.” 

In more serious matters he was a man of order, and of righteous 
doing indeed. Cant is so well aired about the world, and people 
have come to take a spice of it so much for granted in every public 
man who holds the cause of his brethren to heart; that they can 
hardly conceive of the noblest servant, that he had not the most 
infinitesimal particle of it. Writing from the South, when he was 
about to travel to London with the MS. of “The Christmas Carol” 
(more than a quarter of a century ago) to read it to a few friends in 
Mr. John Forster’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; he observed of 
the book, “I have tried to strike a blow upon that part of the brass 
countenance of wicked Cant, where such compliment is sorely needed 
at this time. And I trust that the result of my training is at least the 
exhibition of a strong desire to make it a staggerer. If you should 
think at the end of the four rounds (there are no more) that the said 
Cant, in the language of Be//’s Life‘ comes up piping,’ I shall be very 
much the better for it.” Dickens abhorred a sham with his whole 
soul. When he published his “Child’s History of England,” the 
mass took it for granted that the chapters which were appearing in 
the columns of “ Household Words,” were so much copy ; and that 
the writing of it for his own children was only a common, and to the 
world, warrantable artistic fiction. Such fiction was not possible to 
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the greatest fiction writer of our century. I have his words before 
me, on this history: and the ink is yellowing fast. 

“T am writing a little history of England for my boy, which I will 
send you when it is printed for him, though your boys are too old to 
profit by it. Itis curious that I have tried to impress upon him (writing, 
I dare say, at the same moment with you) the exact spirit of your 
paper.* For I don’t know what I should do if he were to get hold of 
any Conservative or High-Church notions ; and the best way of 
guarding against such horrible result is, I take it, to wring the parrot’s 
neck in his very cradle. Oh Heaven, if you could have been with 
me at a hospital dinner last Monday! There were men there—your 
city aristocracy—who made such speeches, and expressed such senti- 
ments, as any moderately intelligent dustman would have blushed 
through his cindery bloom to have thought of. Sleek, slobbering, 
bon-paunched, overied, apoplectic, snorting cattle—and the auditory 
leaping up in their delight! I never saw such an illustration of the 
power of purse, or felt so degraded and debased by its contemplation, 
since I have had eyes and ears. The absurdity of the thing was too 
horrible to laugh at. It was perfectly overwhelming. But if I could 
have partaken it with anybody who would have felt it as you would 
have done, it would have had quite another aspect; or would at 
least, like a ‘classical’ mask, have had one funny side to relieve 
its dismal features. 

“Supposing fifty families were to emigrate into the wilds of North 
America—yours, mine, and forty-eight others: picked for their 
concurrence of opinion on all important subjects, and for their 
resolution to found a colony of common sense. How soon would 
that devil, Cant, present itself among them in one shape or other— 
the day they landed, do you say-——or the day after ? 

“That is a great mistake (almost the only one I know) in the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ where the Princess restores people to their original 
beauty by sprinkling them with the Golden Water. It is quite clear 
that she must have made monsters of them by such a christening as 
that.” 

There is a manuscipt the world knows nothing about this day ; 
and yet which has beer for many years in existence, and in circulation 
among those who were native to the author’s hearth. The Life of 
our Saviour was written by Charles Dickens to guide the hearts of 
his children: and if ever a labour of love was done by that most 
affectionate nature, this was pre-eminently it. By the eloquent pages that 
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now will shortly be put within the reach of every English and 
American household, the children of Charles Dickens were taught 
their first lessons of Christian love and Christian chivalry. With 
what patience and thoroughness he wrought out his creed in his 
home can be known only to the happy few who were privileged to 
live his life; and to study the splendid and unbroken harmonies 
which dwelt in the life within as well as in the life without. How far 
the ripples of his home-spirit rounded into the outer world will, I 
hope for the sake of that world, be drawn by the hand to which the 
solemn duties of biographer shall be presently confided. The circles 
broadened into far off places from that vehement central vibration of 
love—and strangers stretched out their arms to Dickens, and weary 
men unknown, sought his cheery and valiant temperament as balm 
and comfort. 

When Ada, Lady Lovelace, was dying, and suffering the tortures 
of a slow internal disease; she expressed a craving to see Charles 
Dickens, and talk with him. He went to her, and found a mourning 
house. The lady was stretched upon a couch, heroically enduring 
her agony. The appearance of Dickens’s eamest, sympathetic face 
was immediate relief. She asked him whether the attendant had left 
a basin of ice, anda spoon, She had. “Then give me some now 
and then, and don’t notice me when I crush it between my teeth : it 
soothes my pain : and we can talk.” 

The womanly tenderness—the wholeness—with which Dickens 
would enter into the delicacies of such a situation—will rise instantly 
to the mind of all who knew him, That he was at the same 
moment the most careful of nurses, and the most sympathetic and 
sustaining of comforters, who can doubt ? 

“Do you ever pray?” the poor lady asked. 

“Every morning and every evening,” was Dickens’s answer, in that 
rich sonorous voice which crowds happily can remember ; but of which 
they can best understand all the eloquence, wko knew how simple 
and devout he was when he spoke of sacred things: of suffering, of 
wrong, or of misfortune. His engaging manner when he came 
suddenly in contact with a sick friend, defies description : but from 
‘ his own narrative of his walk with my father, which he told me made 
his heart heavy, and was a gloomy task ; it is easy for friends to 
understand the patience, solicitude, and kindly counsel, and designed 
humour with which he went through with it. My father was very ill ; 
but under Dickens’s thoughtful care he had ralied before they reached 
the Temple. ‘“ We strolled through the Temple,” Dickens wrote me, 
“on our way to a boat, and I have a lively recollection of him 
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stamping about Elm Tree Court, with his hat in one hand, and the 
other pushing his hair back, laughing in his heartiest manner at a 
ridiculous remembrance we had in common, which I had presented 
in some exaggerated light, to divert him.” Then again—of the same 
day—‘“ The dinner party was a large one, and I did not sit near 
him at table. But he and I arranged before we went in to dinner 
that he was only to eat some simple dish that we agreed upon, and 


was only to drink sherry and water.” Then: “We exchanged, ‘ God 


bless you,’ and shook hands.” And they never met again. 

But how full of wise consideration is all this day spent with the 
invalid friend, in the midst of merriment; even to the ridiculous 
remembrance “ presented in some exaggerated light, to divert him.” 
Another friend records how he met Dickens a few weeks ago, and 
was observed, at a glance, by that most masterly and piercing observer 
to be in low spirits and feeble. Whereupon, Dickens, who had 
ample and momentous business of his own on hand, put it aside, 
sketched a pleasant day together: a éé¢e-d-tée dinner and a walk. 
In short, to watch the many sides of his unselfishness, and the fund 
of resources for the good of other people he had at his command was 
to be astonished at his extraordinary vitality. How good he was to 
all who had the slighest claim on him, who shall tell? But that which 
Hepworth Dixon said over my father’s dust, may be assuredly repeated 
by the narrow bed near Macaulay, Sheridan, and Handel. If every 
one who has received a favour at the hands of Dickens should cast 
a flower upon his grave, a mountain of roses will lie upon the great 
man’s breast. 

To plaster a few of the ills which obtrude themselves unpleasantly 
upon the attention with cheques handed to resounding cheers, is a 
kind of charity that is strongly spiced with selfishness. The sham 
of charity dinner speakers and donors Dickens abhorred, as I 
have shown. And in like manner and with hke vehemence he 
detested slip-shod assistance; careless, unreflecting giving. The last 
time I sate with him on a business occasion was at a Council meeting 
of the Guild of Literature and Art. There had been an application 
from the wife of a literary brother. The wrecked man of letters was 
suffering from that which would never relax its hold upon him, But it 
could not be said that his misconduct had not brought on the blow. 
The firmness and delicacy with which Dickens sketched the case to 
the Council; passing wholly over the cause, to get at once at the 
imploring fact upon which our hearts could not be closed, left in 
my mind a delightful sense of his abounding goodness. He spoke of 
the wife, and her heroic self-abandonment to her husband, through 
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years which would have tried beyond endurance very many wives ;— 

he begged that the utmost might be done ; and at the same time, he 
remained firmly just. What were the objects of the Fund as laid down 
in the rules? Did the case come strictly within the limits of our 
mission? Friendship, sympathy apart, was it a proper and deserving 
case? The points were argued with the greatest care ; and all the 
time an acute anxiety was upon the face of the chairman. When at 
length we saw our way to afford the help desired; Dickens’s face 
brightened as he became busy with his minutes and his books, and 
his secretary who was at hand; and he remarked cheerily how glad 
he was we had seen our way to do something. 

Another occasion thrusts itself through a crowd of recollections. 
A very dear friend of mine, and of many others to whom literature is 
a staff, had died. To say that his family had claims on Charles 
Dickens, is to say that they were promptly acknowledged, and satis- 
fied with the grace and heartiness which double the gift, sweeten the 
bread, and warm the wine. I asked a connection of our dead friend 
whether he had seen the poor wife and children. 

“Seen them!” he answered, “I was there to-day. They are 
removed into a charming cottage: they have everything about them: 
and, just think of this, when I burst into one of the parlours, in my 
eager survey of the new home, I saw a man in his shirt-sleeves, up 
some steps, hammering away lustily. He turned: it was Charles 
Dickens, and he was hanging the pictures for the widow.” 

Dickens was the soul of truth, and manliness, as well as kindness; so 
that such a service as this came as naturally to him, as help from his 
purse. His friend Paul Féval has said over his grave—‘ Nothing in 
him was false, not even his modesty.” 

There was that boy-element in Charles Dickens which has been 
so often remarked in men of genius, as to appear as almost insepar- 
able from the highest gifts of nature. “ Why, we played a game of 
knock’em down only a week or two ago,” a friend has remarked to 
me, with brimming eyes. “And he showed all the old, astonishing 
energy and delight, in taking aim at Aunt Sally.” 

My own earliest recollections of Charles Dickens are of his gayest 
moods; when the boy in him was exuberant, and leap-frog or 
rounders were not sports too young for the player who had written 
“ Pickwick” twenty years before. To watch him through an after- 
noon, by turns light and grave; gracious, and loving and familiar 
to the young; apt and vigorous in council with the old ; ready for 
a frolic upon the lawn, as ready for a committee meeting in the 
library ; and then to catch his cheery good-night, and feel the hand 
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that spoke so truly from the heart—was to see Charles Dickens the 
man, the friend, the companion and the counsellor all at once, and 
to get at something like a just estimate of that which was beautiful in 
the brilliant and noble Englishman we have lost. The sweet and holy 
lessons which he presented to humanity out of the humble places in 
the world, could not have been evolved out of a nature less true and 
sympathetic than his was. It wanted such a man as Dickens was 
in his life, to be such a writer as he was for the world. He drew 
beauties out of material that to the common eye was vulgar, un- 
promising stuff. Shallow readers have said of him that he could not 
draw a gentleman or a lady; and this charge has provoked some 
remarks from the Zimes which are bold and to the point :— 

“We have heard it objected also by gentlemen that Charles 
Dickens could never describe ‘a lady,’ and by ladies that he could 
never sketch the character of ‘a gentleman’; but we have always 
observed that when put to the proof these male and female critics 
failed lamentably to establish their case. We are not sure that 
Charles Dickens’s gentlemen were all as well dressed as those who 
resort to Poole’s Temple of Fashion, or that his ladies were always 
attired in the very last fancy of Worth. Dress is no doubt what may 
be called in the catechism of gentility the ‘outward and visible sign’ 
of a gentleman, just as the outward fashion of a lady is shown by 
her dress ; but even these are nothing if that ‘inward and spiritual 
grace’ which is characteristic of the true gentleman and real lady 
be wanting, and in that grace, however negligent they may be in their 
attire, the ladies and gentlemen in Charles Dickens’s works are never 
deficient. We are not denying that the true type of gentle life is to 
be found in the upper classes. Far from it. We only insist, when 
we are told that Charles Dickens could not describe either a lady or 
a gentleman, that there are ladies and gentlemen in all ranks and 
classes of life, and that the inward delicacy and gentle feeling which 
we acknowledge as the only true criterion of the class, may be found 
under the smock frock of the ploughboy as well as beneath the 
mantle of an earl.” 

The “fierce light” which beats not only about a throne, but about 
all stations in life in these days, has discovered the absolute truth of 
the creed which animated Dickens, when, working upon his own ob- 
servation, he drew a gentleman in the rough form of Joe Gargery, 
and planted a little chivalry in the breast of the convict who was 
grateful to Pip. In the long gallery of Dickens’s portraits of the 
men and women of his time, there are gentlemen and ladies of all 
degrees. He made no fuss about “ nature’s noblemen”; but he painted 
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what he saw, and delighted to find strong elements of that goodness 
which he loved so passionately, and worshipped so devoutly, in all 
his rambles and prospectings in the unlikeliest places. That he drew 
with an impartial hand is witnessed not only by the hold his creations 
at once got of the public mind, but by the whole tenour of his life 
and work, away from his desk. The conventional gentleman and 
lady had no picturesque side to attract him ; and they could seldom 
be got into the frame of his subject. He was an artist, and he 
consequently preferred a green lane and a gipsy camp, any and every 
day, to the Ladies’ Mile, and a lounge in his club. If you want to 
make your most conventional gentleman look noble in marble to all 
posterity, you strip the figure Poole has made in his inspired moment, 
and shake out a toga, and think about sandals. Now the poor and 
lowly come to the artist’s hand, ready-made pictures. Besides, the 
observer’s sense of justice is gratified, when he finds himself enabled 
out of the fund of his own discoveries among the neglected of his 
fellow-creatures, to rehabilitate the humble and despised. While the 
tendency of modern party warfare has been grievously to quicken 
and heat class animosities, the writings of Charles Dickens, which 
have been spread over every level of society, have been powerful 
counter-agents, teaching all classes the truth that is the best bond 
and the safest—viz., that, in the words of the Zimes, the gentleman 
is to be found “under the smockfrock of the ploughboy as well as 
beneath the mantle of an earl.” 

Only Charles Dickens wrought this out many years ago, by patient 
travels in the midst of the smockfrocks ; and by obtaining proof 
positive that there was, occasionally, a gentle heart under the 
corduroy of a costermonger. Dickens’s triumph lay in this, that he 
convinced mankind of the truth and completeness of his diagnosis. 
None of the genteel classes are on intimate terms of daily intercourse 
with ostlers ; and yet who has not accepted Sam Weller as a part of 
the breathing population of the Empire? Dickens’s men and women 
ought to be included in the census.* 





* The British Medical Fournal declares :—‘‘ How true to nature, even to their 
most trivial details, almost every character and every incident in the works of the 
great novelist whose dust has just been laid to rest, really were, is best known to 
those whose tastes or whose duties led them to frequent the paths of life from which 
Dickens delighted to draw. But none, except medical men, can judge of the rare 
fidelity with which he followed the great Mother through the devious paths of 
disease and death. In reading ‘Oliver Twist’ and ‘Dombey and Son,’ or 
* The Chimes,’ or even ‘No Thoroughfare,’ the physician often felt tempted to say, 
‘What a gain it would have been to physic if one so keen to observe and so facile 
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By this admirable stand-point for his observation of humanity which 
he had adopted, Dickens had come to regard all men and women 
so thoroughly and exclusively on account of their moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual worth; that he was at home with all kinds of society, in 
the highest and in the humblest walks. So that it is easy to picture him 
standing in a drawimg-room at Windsor Castle, one arm just resting 
upon the sofa, and talking in his quiet, earnest manner to the first 
lady in the land. There would not be the least shadow of nervous- 
ness in him : so great was the command which his trained brain and 
heart had given him, in the presence of humanity of every degree, 
under every conceivable circumstance,* by the throne, or facing 
thousands of his countrymen who loved him, one and all, so well. 

The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him, was a sufferer ; 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 
The “soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit,” how often has 
Dickens painted: the Christian gentleman, if_not Poole’s: the 
modest, high-souled gentlewoman—a lady, if not Worth’s? He 
inclined to the Biblia Pauperum, and was delighted to catch heavy 
thumbs turning over the holy pictures. But he turned no sour face 
upon the well-to-do. Of the foibles and pretences of these he was an 
unsparing critic: but he was as unsparing when he had the vices of 
the ignorant and poor to deal with. He was pre-Raphaelite in his 
allegiance and constancy to Nature: but his eye loved the beautiful, 





to describe had devoted his powers to the medical art.’ It must not be forgotten 
that his description of hectic (in ‘Oliver Twist’) has found its way into more than 
one standard work in both medicine and surgery.” The Law Yournal bears testi- 
mony to his truth and force, as a painter of lawyers:—‘‘He has left us a whole 
gallery of legal caricatures. We have the wonderful trial of ‘Bardell v. Pickwick,’ 
introducing the fussy Buzfuz, and that rare phenomenon, a modest junior. In the 
same book we have the smart Dodson and Fogg, the excellent Mr. Perker, and the 
solicitor to the Wellers. In ‘Bleak House’ we have the great chancery suit of 
‘Jarndyce v. Jarndyce,’ with graphic descriptions of the court, of the lawyers 
engaged in the suit, of the shrewd solicitor of the Dedlock family, and of the poor 
law-writer. In the ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ we have Sampson Brass, the masculine 
Sally Brass, and the mirth-provoking Dick Swiveller. In ‘Great Expectations’ 
we have that wonderful character, Wemmick, and his well-conceived employer, 
the Old Bailey attorney. We need not add to the list.” 

* Her Majesty gave Dickens, with a charming modesty “‘to so great an author,” 
a copy of her Highland book, inscribed in her beautiful handwriting, ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens, Esq., from Victoria R.” Dickens had hardly offered the Queen his 
favourite library edition of his works, to which Her Majesty at once gave a place of 
honour, when he died. 
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and his spirit leaned to all that was valiant, noble, and holy in the 
human heart. If he took his heroes amid the lower or middle ranks 
of life, it was because here the picturesque in these, won the artist’s 
eye; and if he drew the good that was in the scenes he analysed 
rather than the bad, it was because he delighted in finding it under 
the most unpromising circumstances, and in showing—to quote a line 
from my father—“ there is goodness, like wild honey, hived in strange 
nooks and corners of the world.” 

But I am not presuming to elaborate a literary estimate of Charles 
Dickens. The time is not now, if, indeed, it can ever be necessary, 
for the popularity of his prodigious and glorious work has been, is, 
and will be universal. People tell you that Mrs. Gamp will not do, 
in French, as Madame Gamp, and that his fiction will not bear 
transplanting: but the transplanting steadily goes on nevertheless ; 
and every day shows us how far the range of human sympathy 
stretches, when the name of Dickens wakes it. Papers in any 
tongue that has a printing press, have echoed the lamentations of our 
own over him whom Mr. Chorley has called “one of the greatest 
and most beneficent men of genius England has produced since the 
days of Shakspeare.” 

Since writing the page on which Dickens as a painter of gentlefolk 
is handled, I have seen the tearful eloquent record which’ Mr. 
Chorley, who knew his subject so well, has printed in the Atheneum. 
I am delighted to find my view supported by so sound an authority. 
Mr. Chorley say: “It has been said that he could not draw gentle- 
men and ladies (as footmen understand the designation). This is 
false. The characters of Sir Leicester Dedlock, in ‘Bleak House,’ 
that of Mrs. Steerforth, in ‘David Copperfield,’ and fifty indications 
more, may be cited in disproof. That he found greater pleasure in 
selecting and marking out figures where the traits were less smoothed 
or effaced by the varnish of polite society than in picturing those of a 
world where the expression of individual characters become less 
marked, is true. To each man his own field. An essay could be 
recalled written to prove that Scott was a miserable creature, because 
his imagination delighted in the legends and traditions of feudal 
times, with their lords and their retainers. And yet Scott gave us 
the fisher-folk in ‘The Antiquary,’ and Jeannie Deans. But though 
as ‘a man of the people’ Dickens loved to draw the people in all 
their varieties and humour and incomplete ambitions,—and though 
he was by nature and experience a shrewd redresser of abuses— 
tracing them back to their primal causes—he was in no respect the 
destroyer it was for awhile the whim of fools of quality and the faded 
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people who hang on their skirts to consider him. One who redresses 
grievances is not, therefore, an overthrower of thrones. The life and 
work of Dickens expressed a living protest against Disorder—no 
matter what the Order.” 

And in another place Mr. Chorley bears witness to that love of 
completeness as well as order, I have touched upon. “Those who 
were admitted to know Charles Dickens in the intimacy of his own 
home cannot—without such emotion as almost incapacitates the heart 
and hand—recall the charm of his bounteous and genial hospitality. 
Nothing can ‘be conceived more perfect in tact, more freely equal, 
whatever the rank of his guests, than was his warm welcome. The 
frank grasp of his hand—the bright smile on his manly face—the 
cheery greeting—are things not to be forgotten while life and reason 
last by those who were privileged to share them. Thus, his exquisite 
knowledge and punctuality gave him time even when most busily at 
work for himself and others—to care for and to consider the pleasure 
of all whom he harboured beneath his roof.” 

Signs of the end, and that he knew the end was at hand, are multiplied 
day by day: and they are so many marks of the love of order, that was a 
ruling passion in Dickens from beginning to end. Death could not catch 
Charles Dickens unprepared, in any sense. That he had misgivings, 
warnings, we cannot doubt; and these led him to prepare for the 
change. Only a few days before his death he transferred the property 
of “ All the Year Round ” to his eldest son, and formally resigned its 
editorship. On the very day on which he died, he was to have met 
his staunch and affectionate friend and fellow-worker, W. H. Wills, to 
make a final settlement of accounts. He wrote to his “ ever affection- 
ately ” Charles Kent :—“‘ To-morrow is a very bad day for me to make 
a call, as in addition to my usual office business, I have a mass of 
accounts to settle. But I hope to be with you at three o’clock. If I 
can’t be—why, then I shan’t be.” The letter was written an hour or 
two before he lay, insensible—his light for ever quenched, in the 
dining-room of Gad’s Hill Place. “You must really get rid of those 
opal enjoyments. They are too overpowering : 


‘* These violent delights have violent ends. 


“T think it was a father of your Church who made the wise remark to 
a young gentleman who got up early (or stayed out late) at Verona?” 
The “opal enjoyments” refer to the early sky, and the whole is 
pleasant banter on the vehement devotion of his friend (the distin- 
guished poet) to his work as editor of Zhe Sun. 
I had met him about the middle of May, at Charing Cross, and 
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had remarked that he had aged very much in appearance. The 
thought-lines of his face had deepened, and the hair had whitened. 
Indeed, as he approached me I thought for a moment I was mistaken, 
and that it could not be Dickens: for that was not thé vigorous, 
rapid walk, with the stick lightly held in the alert hand, which had 
always belonged to him. It was he, however: but with a cer- 
tain solemnity of expression in the face, and a deeper earnestness 
in the dark eyes. However, when he saw me and shook my hand, 
the delightful brightness and sunshine swept over the gloom and 
sadness ; and he spoke cheerily, in the old kind way—not in the 
least about himself—but about my doings, about Doré, about London 
as a subject (and who ever knew it half so well as he, in all its high- 
ways and byeways ?)—about all that could interest me, that occurred 
to him at the moment. And he wrung my hand again, as we parted, 
and the cast of serious thought settled again upon the handsome face, 
as he turned, wearily I thought for him, towards the Abbey. 

That within a month he would be resting there for ever, buried 
under flowers cast by loving hands, and that the whole civilized 
world would be lamenting the loss of the great and good English- 
man ; I never, for one moment, dreamed.* But I thought sadly of 
him, I remember, after we had parted. Nor was I alone, in this. 
He was walking with a dear friend of his a few weeks ago, when this 
one said, speaking of Edwin Drood— 

“Well, you, or we, are approaching the mystery—” 

Dickens, who had been, and was at the moment—all vivacity— 
extinguished his gaiety, and fell into a long and silent reverie, from 
which he never broke during the remainder of the walk. Was he 





* Nothing better in its simple strength has been written on the sad subject than 
this in the Moniteur des Arts by my friend Ernest Fillonneau, who deplores a 
relation as well as an illustrious companion in letters :—‘‘ Charles Dickens n’est 
plus! Tout ce qui tient une plume, un pinceau, un crayon ou un ébauchoir, tout 
ce qui pense, tout ce qui lit, a tressailli de douleur et de surprise en apprenant 
samedi cette fin si prématurée et si imprévue. Tous ses lecteurs, quels qu’ils soient 
(et il en a dans le monde entier), s’étaient accoutumés a voir ]’écrivain a travers le 
livre, et 4 aimer profondément l’homme qui leur donnait tant de jouissances si vives, 
si charmantes et si variées. I] semble déja que chacun d’eux ait perdu un ami. 
Je ne raconterai pas aujourd’hui cette noble carritre, car ma plume tremble entre 
mes doigts 4 la pensée de tout ce que nous,—sa famille—venons de perdre en 
Charles Dickens. Il n’y a de place en ce moment que pour le deuil et la conster- 
nation. D’homme meilleur, de coeur plus généreux, de caractére plus loyal, 
d’esprit plus droit et d’ami plus sfir, il n’y en eut jamais. La vie de Dickens a été 
pure comme sa gloire, et les rayons bienfaisants de l’une et de l’autre forment 
désormais l’auréole qui éclaire et protége sa mémoire ! ” 
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pondering another, and a deeper mystery, than any his brain could 
unravel, facile as its mastery was over the hearts and brains of his 
brethren ? 

We can never know. 

It is certain, however, that the railway accident on the gth of 
June, 1865, in which Dickens so nearly lost his life, made an 
ineradicable impression on him : and that when he referred to it, he 
would get up and describe it with extraordinary energy. He closed 
his last completed work with a reference to it. “I remember with 
devout thankfulness that I can never be much nearer parting 
company with my readers for ever than I was then, until there shall 
be written against my life the two words with which I have this day 
closed this book—TueE Enp.” 

Too soon, for the country that loved him and was so proud of him, 
are those two words written. And they were written on the oth of 
June ! 

BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





THE INVESTOR. 
BY A CITY AUTHORITY. 


JE are in the midst of a dry season, a rise of five francs 
has taken place in Paris in the price of corn, and the 
money market may be temporarily affected by the 
prospects of the harvest. Still the future of the depart- 

ments connected with stocks and shares it is thought must be favour- 
able, looking at the enormous totals of bullion in the Banks of 
England and France, and the gradual recovery in the general condi- 
tion of trade. During the past three years there has been a steady 
accumulation of savings, which remained dormant, owing to the existing 
universal want of confidence. Now this state of things is slowly but 
surely passing away, and giving place to a decidedly more encouraging 
feeling, and the public are manifesting a great desire to select invest- 
ments, and are taking those descriptions which yield a rate of interest 
varying from 4 to 5 per cent. Consols and the other English funds 
are, therefore, neglected, and Exchequer Bills and Indian Bonds are 
even scarcely looked at, except for banking transactions of the very 
safest character. At the heel of every half-monthly account there will 
be strong fluctuations, through the preponderance of operations for 
the rise or fall; but these will have little or nothing to do with the 
real current of the markets, which will eventually establish an im- 
provement in the soundest and best of securities. The testimony of 
the leading brokers, both in the foreign and railway markets, is quite 
conclusive ; large amounts of stock, particularly foreign and rail- 
way preference and debentures, are certain to be “taken up’ 

in London and throughout the provinces. 

The question raised with regard to Turkish Five per Cents., and 
the great rise that has taken place in them, is still actively discussed 
at the Baltic and other places associated with Eastern trade. There 
seems to be no doubt of the principal orders for purchase being 
received from Constantinople, and Stock being withdrawn on foreign 
account. ‘The tendency is to “squeeze” the “Bears,” and this 
again is prominently evident in relation to the recent settlement. 
There are two rumours explaining the cause of the upward move- 
ment—one, that purchases are being made preparatory to the intro- 
duction of a new loan; the other, that large parcels are taken to 
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secure a profit, the Stock to be hereafter once more thrown on the 
market. The operation is said to be thus arranged: Parties draw from 
Constantinople on London and Paris, and the bills are backed by 
the security of the Stock, with a full margin. Two-thirds of the 
amount is obtained in the shape of an advance, which allows every 
account of an additional amount being taken away. 

Several Greek houses here and at Constantinople are mixed up 
with the speculation, and they are in a position at present to “ support 
the market.” The easiness of money, and the prospects of a further 
rise in the majority of Foreign Stocks, will aid the scheme. But the 
day of reckoning must come. Towards the autumn the rates of 
discount will probably advance, and then some morning the reaction 
will commence ; and the Five per Cents. will then as rapidly recede 
as they previously improved. At first the point at which the rise was 
to stop was placed at 50; now 60 is asserted to be the limit. 

The Spanish Quicksilver Loan has proved a great success. For 
the sum of 2,300,000/. there were applications for at least 9,000,000/. 
to 10,000,000/,, and that after the lists of subscription had been 
open only two or three hours. Since the Russian 12,000,000/. 
Loan, previously placed by Messrs. Rothschild and Sons, there has 
not been such a rapid accumulation of applications. The distribution 
has taken place, and the public have not found themselves burdened 
with the Stock to the extent they would have desired. The pro- 
portion divided varied from about an eighth to a tenth—a fair 
amount considering the “special claims” to be considered on such 
an occasion. The premium on the scrip has been as high as 4% and 
as low as 24%. ‘The value will now, there is every reason to believe, 
steadily improve. Despite, every now and then, the sombre aspect 
of Spanish politics, the vexed question of the monarchy, and the Carlist 
movements, this Stock must further rise. In the first place, the 
amount is so small that it will be readily absorbed ; in the second, 
the Rothschild interest will keep it in the ascendant, based as it is 
on the security of Almaden Mines; while, in the third place, it will 
be largely taken by Dutch and German investors. Objection has 
been raised to the heavy character of the instalments; this is nothing, 
when they at once carry interest, and the sooner the amount of Stock 
is paid up the better. Among the most experienced of the Exchange 
worthies it is viewed as one of the soundest securities extant, and 
likely to exhibit a permanent and continuous advance. 

The subscription to the New Peruvian Loan of 11,900,000/., was, 
including Paris, Frankfort, Hamburg, and Amsterdam, about 


52,000,000/. to 53,000,000/, An unprecedented result, seeing that 
R 2 
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the lists of application were only open from two to three days. 
The operation itself will be carried out in its entirety, and the 
distribution among the public, both here and abroad, was tolerably 
limited. The capital is to be employed in the development of 
railways which traverse rich agricultural and mineral districts ; and 
will, when thoroughly opened, largely augment the export trade of 
the country. The premium on the scrip has varied from 134 to 
24, and back to %. When the allotments came out, the quotation 
again recovered, reaching 14% to 1% prem. It was, however, subse- 
quently discovered that sales on the Paris Bourse were effected for 
large amounts, first at par, then ¥ dis. ; and finally at % dis. In 
sympathy there was necessarily a reaction, and the average quotation 
(the 16th June) is about par. From the extensive amount 
of the transaction, a further decline may yet take place, but the 
Stock in time will be paid upon, and command a respectable 
value. Two contingencies may be kept in view with reference to the 
prices of Old and New Peruvian. It is only within the last two 
months that the Government had paid off under discount a portion of 
the existing debt. What is then to prevent the authorities, with 
ample funds at command, from redeeming the remainder, and thus 
limiting their financial indebtedness to the 11,900,000/. just negotiated. 
If such a course of proceeding should be followed, and it is not 
improbable, the immediate consequence would be a rise in the one, 
and the most ready step of consolidating the other. When the 
smaller amount was withdrawn, the other would steadily make 
upward progress, being the single engagement afloat. The credit of 
Peru ever since the old conversion, out of which George Peabody 
realized a large sum through his intimacy with Senor Osma, has 
always been well maintained, and the resources of that country are 
ample for the punctual discharge of dividends. 

The great thing in favour of a further rise in foreign stocks at the 
present juncture is the approaching distribution of the dividends 
and the operation of the various sinking funds. It has latterly 
been found during the recent prevailing low rates of money that 
about the time of the payment of dividends the principal of these 
securities recover, after being quoted ex-dividend, to the extent of 
the amount paid. This has been particularly the case in connection 
with Egyptian, Turkish, Peruvian, Chilian, and Argentine, and it 
will now in all probability be the same as regards Spanish. The 
scrip of the last Russian loan should be purchased, because it is 
cheaper than the majority of the others, and a dividend will be 
shortly due. The Dutch are adopting it freely and take it away 
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every account day. Mexican has exhibited the rise it was said would 
take place, and being a cheap stock the speculators secure moderate 
parcels and lock them up. About 25 is the price it is alleged it 
will go to when some fresh financial operations, comtemplated be- 
tween English and American capitalists, are carried out. A healthy 
symptom in support of this prediction is the character of the late 
buying for Dutch and Hebrew capitalists. The Stocks of Honduras 
and San Domingo are still gradually improving: New Grenada and 
Portuguese remain steady without great variation. 

Among new loans, which will possibly be brought forward within 
the next few weeks, are a supplemental one for Honduras; a new 
Monte Video loan; and a small financial transaction for Buenos 
Ayres. The rumours of a fresh large loan for Russia are known to 
be premature. 

Good traffic, seasonable weather, and economical management 
should exercise a beneficial influence upon railway property. It has 
in reality assumed a very altered appearance within the last three or 
four months. The rise in most descriptions has been important, 
through large specuJative transactions, favoured by the facilities of 
advances from the London and provincial Banks. George Hudson, 
the ex-railway king, at a private party the other evening expressed an 
opinion that railway securities will again attain a strong ascendancy ; 
and he stated that the policy now pursued by the Midland and the 
North Eastern was the one he had chalked out years ago, and which, 
if then persevered in, would have long before placed them in the 
proud position they at present stand. Railway theories and railway 
prospects are still the themes of the great ex-potentate, and at seventy 
years of age he is as clear and as bright as a star, and could be made " 
very useful if his services could be secured. All the Northern lines, 
with improved trade and the exercise of a strict economy, must take 
the lead. The Southern lines being principally dependant upon 
passenger traffic, are not so sure of being well maintained. The 
approaching dividends are expected to be satisfactory, and a favour- 
able harvest would do a great deal to assist the country in making 
additional investments towards the end of the year. The reported 
arrangeménts of the Caledonian with the North British have given 
both these Stocks a better position. North Eastern, Midland, Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire and London and North Western, exhibit great 
strength. Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Shares continue to 
recede, and the predictions against both classes are of the most dis- 
couraging kind. The rejection of the bills by Parliament, and the 
commencement of Chancery proceedings by the Corporation against 
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the Metropolitan proper for the recovery of the purchase-money of 
certain lands, and the desire of the shareholders to sell, have caused 
a marked decline in each description. Metropolitan will, it is 
believed, see a much lower price than that now current, and Metro- 
politan District must also follow in the same direction. 

There is no feature to notice in Bank Shares. Good dividends are 
anticipated from the ready employment of money throughout the past 
six months. When the rate for capital in the open market is about 
3 per cent., it may be fairly estimated that the Joint Stock Banks are 
virtually making 4 to 5 per cent., if not more, on a large proportion 
of their business. They have also latterly encountered little risk, the 
operations generally having proved on the safe side. The quotations of 
these shares will remain supported till the autumn, when an advance 
will ensue, should the rates for discount improve, and an increased 
amount of accommodation be required. 

Telegraph Shares, in the majority of cases, stand at a discount. 
Competition and adverse speculation have produced a serious depre 
ciation ; and yet it is asserted that we are to have another Atlantic 
cable. It seems absurd to endeavour to increase the already existing 
rivalry. ‘The public, we should, however, think, will scarcely subscribe 
a shilling towards any fresh scheme, till the market is in a more 
settled state, and the revenues from the existing routes shall have 
considerably increased. Telegraph Construction will rally as the 
opening of the yet incomplete lines takes place. Hooper’s should go 
better, because it is believed new contracts are loo ming in the future. 
Silver’s India Rubber Works are to make a sensation shortly with 
a new description of light cable. 

Among many cheap securities that may be looked after are Venezuela 
Bonds, Mexican Railway Shares, Great Indian Peninsula, the last 
issue, Antwerp and Rotterdam, and Lombardo-Venetian. Colonial 
securities have been over done; the issues have been extremely 
numerous, and the various quotations are at a comparatively high 
point. If ever a reaction sets in among these classes, it will be of a 
rather serious nature. 

As we are concluding this notice (the 17th June) an agreeable 
change has been experienced in the weather; sharp genial showers 
have descended, a thunderstorm has cleared the atmosphere, and 
everything confirms the views generally expressed in the preceding 
observations. 
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THE Steam Man has appeared upon earth; but he is a wretched 
individual. It would need a higher than Mrs. Shelley’s genius to dress 
the Frankensteinian monster in the garb of interest. He is an ugly lump 
of machinery, with a rotary steam engine in his chest and a boiler in his 
abdomen, with a pair of iron rods for legs, heels as long as his toes, and 
plates splaying from the sides of his feet to keep him from losing his 
perpendicular sideways. A hole in his shoulder receives nutriment in the 
shape of petroleum, a tap in his side sets him in motion, and then, 
grumbling inwardly as with a fearful gastralgia, and snorting steam 
through the crown of his hat, he lifts and thrusts straight forwards first 
one leg and then another, after the manner of a walking doll. In fact he 
is nothing more than an enlarged edition of this now familiar children’s 
automaton, minus a great deal of its grace. He can drag his weary length 
along at the rate of about forty feet a minute, which is contemptibly slow 
for anything connected with the name of steam; and he has not the 
weakest power of guidance, but goes straight in the direction upon which 
he is started, and stops only when he meets an obstacle, or has his steam 
shut off. Altogether, he is a very low type of animal—a Barnumite 
creation. He is at home in New York. 





MR. CHORLEY, by his long career as a musical critic, has no doubt 
become thoroughly case-hardened and utterly callous to the complaints 
and sneers of too-aspiring composers. They who were wont to look for 
his outspoken and sometimes acerbitous remarks in the Atheneum, upon 
current musical topics and productions, will not be surprised at any sweep- 
ing stricture that may come from him now that his strength, no longer 
finding weekly vent, is bottled till it reaches the point of spontaneous 
explosion. An outburst that few would have expected occurred in a place 
where still fewer would look for it. Who would go for musical criticism 
to the Anthropologians? Yet it was at a meeting of these learned and 
inharmonious gentlemen—inharmonious, because terribly disputational on 
their theories—that Mr. Chorley sent forth a tirade against female com- 
posers. In effect, his charge was that lady writers of music are not 
composers at all in the accepted sense of the word ; for whereas we con- 
sider invention or origination of musical combinations as essential to 
composition, the veteran critic denies that woman possesses any musical in- 
ventive genius whatever. He looks upon the absence of it as a phenomenon, 
curious and inexplicable. Admitting the distinction achieved by “the 
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sex” in all the other arts, and their surpassing power of interpreting 
music, he asserts that not a solitary female composer of originality, or 
even of repute, is known to the historical or critical observer. This is a 
bold if not a gallant charge ; but it is made by a strong man armed, who 
will not fear if an army of amazonian Claribels, Lindsays, Gabriels, and 
Nortons set their hands against him. There are few in a position to 
refute such an authority, and any who are wounded by the attack must 
seek consolation in the knowledge that their musical barrenness is their 
fate and not their fault—that they are plagiarists by nature and not by 
choice. Original or not, our female song-writers have given us many 
tuneful and touching melodies that are far more pleasant to hear than 
those compositions which betray strained efforts at originality. What 
matters it if the skeleton of a ballad be traceable in resemblance to a lost 
musical something that only a highly-retentive ear can recall? Novelty 
is hard to be secured in any art; even Mr. Chorley says that “ original 
melody is far less common than is generally supposed,” so there is every 
excuse for the weaker composers taking a little life from the stronger. The 
sexual peculiarity, by the way, was put forth as a rider to a paper on 
music in relation to race and nationality : this accounts for its anthro- 
pological association. 

WE wish success to the little knot of gentlemen who are making 
endeavours to establish a society for the encouragement of amateur 
mechanics and the instruction of gentlemen in the arts of manufacture. 
Would that a little practical workshop instruction could be infused into 
our system of youthful education. There is no estimating the benefits 
that would arise from it: the workman’s method and accuracy would 
react beneficially upon the mental and business training: the well-taught 
mind might at times advance mechanical means and devices by its far- 
sightedness. Few there are who do not at times feel sorely the want of 
ability to use the simple tools of trade, not only for action in case of 
emergency, but as an occasional means of recreation. No one who has 
not experienced it can appreciate the enjoyment of mechanical pursuits 
undertaken for pastime. They are all pleasure and much profit. The 
mind is absorbed by them in working out the score of little problems that 
the simplest “job” involves ; the body is kept in healthy exercise during 
the work; mind and body work together in harmony; and in the end 
there is something to show. There need be no false fear of doing that 
which is undignified. Who need blush for hands dirtied at the turning 
lathe, or face begrimed with sawdust? We have seen an artist, tired at 
the easel, lay down his palette, and carrying to his well-appointed work- 
shop a broken candlestick or a leaky kettle, fall to the repairing task heart 
and hand. And we have known a busy surgeon, weary of his daily work, 
find relaxation in turning drawer-handles and making cabinets. Nor can 
it be said that this amateur work robs the artisan of his employment : 
what is done in this way would not otherwise be done at all. Another 
ground upon which we would advocate the stimulation of amateur handi- 
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craft is that of its tendency to advance excellence of workmanship where 
there is scope, and to preserve high excellence where this has already 
been reached. There is great fear of retrogression in the matter of 
mechanical art: the machine-tools of the age have interrupted the 
teaching of certain branches of manufacture ; but worse than this, there 
is, as a great employer of labour lately informed us, a growing disinclina- 
tion on the part of workmen to do good work for its own sake. Scamping 
is the order of the day: the least work, with the greatest show, for the 
most money. No harm can come, much good may, from the repetition 
upon an extended scale of such an exhibition as that modest one which 
was held some weeks back, when the members of the Amateur Mechanical 
Society met and showed each other their specimens of work, some of 
which were beautifully executed. May this body prosper, and may that 
common workshop for its members, which the secretary hopes to see 
established, not be hoped for in vain. 





WHAT is the difference between a poet and a dreamer? Only that the 
former dreams awake, and the latter poetises in his sleep. One can 
hardly deny that the restless individual who gives us in the morning a long 
roll of stories and incidents that his or her mind has created in the 
moments ’twixt sleeping and waking is the possessor of the poetic faculty. 
The heaps of airy nothings that are habitated and named in dreams are 
poems: they are results of the free working of minds unfettered by 
impressions of mundane surroundings. The poet can distract himself 
from these at any time ; the more solidly-minded man never attempts to 
do so ; but nature enforces her power in him at those particular moments 
when his brain is in receipt of no sensations from the divers organs com- 
municating with it: and these are the dreaming moments. In this view 
we see how widely the poetic power is diffused, and how rarely it is 
developed. The dullest simpleton will sometimes tell us of a dream that 
proves the depth of his mind, and recount to us a chain of images and 
fancies called up in his sleep that he would never have conceived with his 
eyes open. We ought by dreams to be able to gauge mental capacities. 
An individual’s brain is the same awake as asleep; what it can do in the 
one state it ought to be able to perform in the other. When, then, we 
hear a highly fanciful dream related, we must credit the relator with the 
imaginative faculty to the degree to which his dream is unreal ; and if he 
cannot, when awake, work out a fancy as completely as when nearly 
asleep, it is no proof that his brain has not the creative or connective 
power, but rather that he cannot sufficiently isolate himself from external 
objects making impressions upon it. 





AN iron land is Ireland. In Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught 
there have been mines in days gone by, whence the truly precious metal 
was extracted and worked in large quantities; we may generously 
suppose by native hands, although an acute but prejudiced writer of two 
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centuries ago asserted that the English were the workers, adding that 
“the Irish themselves, as being one of the most barbarous nations of the 
whole earth, none of them all, great or small, at any time hath applied 
himself to the business, or in the least manner furthered it.” Fie, fie ! 
Gerard Boate, Doctor of Physik to the State of Ireland. The ancient 
Irish made implements of iron, and named localities after it, and wor- 
shipped a goddess, Brighit, that guarded smiths—and poets. In 
Elizabeth’s time great was the trade in the metal ; but a century ago the 
last furnace was extinguished, and the country knew the commerce no 
more. While there was timber there was fuel, and the ore was smelted : 
when the last forest was cleared, there was nothing to make fire, and the 
ore was left in the earth. Will a second Dudley arise and find a way to 
regenerate the furnaces by perfecting a method of cutting, drying, and 
compressing peat till it will stand in the stead of the charcoal of old? 
A blessing it would be if one such were to come. Poor Ireland! even 
Nature has dealt hardly with her—given her half a bounty ; the iron 
without the coal. Her rocks are carboniferous, yet she has not one mine 
of black diamonds that can be called productive. The true philanthropists 
of the Green Isle must pray for the inspiration of some inventor with the 
idea of making peat into furnace-fuel : meanwhile let them thank Mr. 
Kinahan, of the Royal Irish Academy, who has just now called attention 
to this highly important subject. 





WITHIN a few days of our reading the report of the vandalish statue- 
burnings of the Oxford undergrads, we met with the announcement of a 
wholesale destruction of idols by the natives of Madagascar. A corres- 
pondent of a colonial paper, a resident at Tamatave, had received a visit 
from a chief of the Hova tribe, who called to give information of the 
burning of the five principal idols of the capital ; and a day or two after, a 
further demolition of six images was reported to the same official. The 
names of the no longer worshipped gods and goddesses were Kelimalazo, 
Imahavalay, Infantaka, Tsimahalahy, Rabehaza, Manjaibola, Vatamena, 
Faroratra Tsimandafikia, Vodolona, and Andriamaitso. These names 
may not interest everyone, but if they should meet the eye of any student 
of Malagash literature, he may not think we have quoted in vain. The 
effigies destroyed were not quite so valuable in our eyes as those annihilated 
at Oxford, for some of the former were mere rag dolls of wood and 
leather. There was a little difference, too, between the motives, known 
and inferred, that prompted the destructions. The Hova barbarians 
burnt their images to exemplify their rise out of idolatry into Christianity ; 
the Oxford Christians could only have shattered theirs to signify their 
descent into heathenism. 





“THE Modern Practical Angler,” by H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, is 
certainly the best modern guide to fishing which has come under our 
notice. Written by an angler of long and varied experience, the work is 
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full of practical information. Indeed the reader who carefully studies it 
may soon find himself as good a fisherman as his preceptor, who has 
“ graduated in every branch of fish-catching, from stickleback to salmon.” 
Mr. Pennell’s opening remarks are a tribute to the progress of the times. 
He is evidently influenced by the firm belief that “the march of intellect ” 
has descended to the fish. “ Owing, doubtless, to the rapidly increasing 
popularity of fishing of late years, there are but few waters on which the 
shadow of the rod or the glittering of the bait is not more or less familiar, 
and as a consequence fish are everywhere becoming more wary and more 
difficult to catch.” To keep pace with this “ fish intelligence,” the author 
urges the necessity of improving and refining every part of our fishing 
tackle. Is this not an argument against the writer’s philosophy concern- 
ing the absence of pain in fishes? Here we trespass upon other ground. 
We shall treat this question in a future number of THE GENTLEMAN’S, 
Meanwhile, we feel that we are doing anglers a service by commending 
to their attention the new fishing guide. 





MESSRS. TUXFORD have recently issued the last work of “ The Druid,” 
whom our readers will remember as “H. H. D.” “Saddle and Sirloin” 
is the title of the book, which is nothing more nor less than the late Mr. 
Dixon’s reminiscences of “English Farm and Sporting Worthies.” 
Readers of this writer’s papers in the last four volumes of THE GENTLE- 
MAN’S MAGAZINE will find many of the facts and much of the ana which 
made those articles so attractive reproduced in “ Saddle and Sirloin,” but 
accompanied by new matter of equal interest. There was no man who 
had so large a store of this special sporting and farming history as Mr. 
Dixon, who had also the faculty of communicating his knowledge to 
others—the work before us for example. We find at the heading of one 
of the chapters a quotation from a bucolic poem in Punch. We hope it 
is no breach of confidence to say that Mr. Dixon was quoting himself. 
We believe he wrote several “short-horn” poems for the London Charivari. 





Honours that deserve to be recorded have recently been conferred 
upon an English composer. Zhe Bohemian Girl having been success- 
fully produced in Paris, M. W. Balfe has been made a Chevalier de la 
Legion d’Honneur by the French Emperor, and a Commander of the 
Order of Carlos III. by the Regent of Spain. No such royal favours have 
been bestowed upon the composer in his own country. Nevertheless, 
Balfe is assuredly the most gifted of English musicians. It may be said 
that all the music of the present day bears the stamp he gave it, partaking 
more or less of that style so essentially his own invention. Four im- 
mensely popular operas seem to be the landmarks ia Balfe’s career— 
The Siege of Rochelle, in which the composer sang and acted the baritone 
part with consummate skill, produced in October, 1835; Zhe Maid 
of Artois, written for Malibran, and including the immortal “Light of 
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other days ;” The Bohemian Girl, and The Rose of Castille. These 
are the works by which the composer’s name will be perpetuated, although 
there are others from the same prolific source which are perhaps superior 
in intrinsic merit. Balfe has written twenty-nine operas in all—five Italian 
operas, three French, and twenty-one English. They are without excep- 
tion remarkable for melody and dramatic fire. Some necessarily have 
been more successful than the rest; and, strange as it may appear, the 
opera which, as a theatrical speculation, proved the greatest failure, con- 
tains many songs and duets which have become permanent favourites. 
Catherine Grey was performed only a few nights; but “ Look forth, 
my fairest,” “I would be a soldier still,” “O’er shepherd pipe,” and 
other incidental pieces, are still in demand and constantly sung, proving 
the irrepressible popularity of the composer’s music, even when associated 
with a faulty libretto. While melody is its chief characteristic, it is also 
remarkable for appropriately expressing the meaning of the text. As 
instances of this, Balfe’s settings of Longfellow’s words may be cited. 
These detached compositions are all original in construction, and dis- 
tinguished by a fitness of form that cannot be surpassed. As the com- 
poser of much that has now become the national music of our time, 
Balfe has claim to some recognition of the services he has rendered Art, 
and the example set by the French Emperor should not be ignored by 
those whose privilege it is to patronise native genius. 








